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Famed Soprano Dies 


Grace Moore on Way to 
Stockholm Killed as Ship 


Nosedives at Copenhagen 
Air Field 


Grace Moore, 45-year-old American’ 
soprano and star of opera, films and 
the recital stage, was killed on Jan. 26 
in an air disaster in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, which also took the lives 
of 21 other persons, including Prince 
Gustav Adolf, eldest son of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. 

Gerda Neumann, Danish actress and 
singer, and four members of Miss 
Moore’s staff, including her accom- 
panist, Jean Louis Peltier; Roland 
Malbec, her European manager, and 
two Danish impresarios, Jens Dannow, 
husband of Miss Neumann, and Hans 
Thomsen, were also among the vic- 
tims. There were no survivors. 

The plane, a Dakota of the Royal 
Dutch Airlines, nosedived to the Kas- 
trup airport, near Copenhagen, two 
minutes after its take-off. The plane 
had arrived on schedule shoftly before 
3 P.M., to change passengers en route 
to Stockholm where Miss Moore was 
to appear in concert. Eye-witnesses 
said that the pilot made an unusually 
steep ascent of almost 60 degrees and 
evidently tried to flatten out, but that 
the plane stalled, rolled twice while 
falling and crashed, hitting the air- 
field with its left wingtip first. 

Fire broke out immediately, fol- 
lowed by terrific detonations and the 
plane was instantly enveloped in 
flames. Emergency squads rushed to 
the scene but could make little head- 
way until the gasoline had burned it- 
self out. It was more than an hour 
before it was possible even to ap 
proach the wreckage and then it was 
discovered that the passengers had all 
been instantly killed by the fall, since 
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A recent photograph 
of Grace Moore 


they had not had time to get free but 
were still fastened with leather safety 
belts in their seats. 

The steep ascent of the plane had 
caused anxiety at the airport and the 
airport commandant sensed disaster 
the moment the plane go gs 
sounded the alarm as it started to 
plunge. It was said later that the 
Dutch airlines officials attributed the 
crash to the too rapid ascent which 
in itself was entirely inexplicable as 
the pilot, Captain Geysendorffer, was 
thoroughly experienced, with more 
than 26,000 flying hours. The plane’s 
engines had been thoroughly checked 
prior to the take-off. 

Other passengers in the plane were 
Ellen Fehrmann of Copenhagen; Ellis 
Grandt, a Danish civil engineer; 
Borge Brix, a Danish airline official; 
H. G. Mackeprang, a _ 3-year-old 
Swedish boy and a nephew of Miss 


(Continued on page 7) 
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. Columbia Records Photo 
BEFORE THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY TOUR 


In an informal huddle following an evening's concert are the four men responsible 
for the musical comings-and-goings of the Pittsburgh Symphony, currently on its 
20th anniversary tour. These men decide the programs to be played and the 
cities to be visited. They are (I. to r.): Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant musical 
director; Fritz Reiner, musical director; Edward Specter, manager, and Hugo 
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Kolberg, concertmaster (Story on page 27) 





A FAMOUS FATHER 
CONGRATULATES 
HIS DAUGHTER 
AFTER HER DEBUT 


Ezio Pinza, Metro- 
politan Opera bass, 
embraces his daugh- 
ter, Claudia, back- 
stage after she had 
made her American 
debut in the role of 
Mimi in La Bohéme 
with the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera. 
Miss Pinza made her 
Italian debut at the 
age of 17 at La Scala 
in Milan 


Philadelphia Hears 
Siegfried, Bohéme 


Metropolitan Offers Former 
with Svanholm—LaScala Gives 
Puccini Work 


PHILADELPHIA.—Continuing its cur- 
rent Philadelphia series, the Metro- 
politan Opera staged Wagner’s Sieg- 
fried before a capacity audience at the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 7. Heard 
here for the first time, Set Svanholm 
furnished a compelling delineation of 
the title role. Enthusiastic applause 
attested to the new tenor’s decided suc- 
cess, 

Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde real- 
ized a highly satisfying portrayal and 
Joel Berglund’s Wanderer realized 
this singer’s artistic qualities. Others 
in the cast were: John Garris, Mime; 
Frederick Lechner, Alberich; Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Erda; Dezso Ernster, 
Fafner; Mimi Benzell, the Forest 
sird. As conductor, Fritz Stiedry is 
to be credited with distinguished 
achievements and praise goes to the 
Metropolitan Opera instrumentalists 
for their excellent service to Wagner’s 
orchestral score. 

Making her~-local debut with the 
Philadelphia LaScala Opera Company, 
Claudia Pinza, soprano and daughter 
of Ezio Pinza, was the center of at- 
tention at a performance of Puccini’s 
La Bohéme at the Academy of Music 
of Jan. 8. The 21-year-old prima 
donna in the role of Mimi established 
herself as an artist richly-gifted in 
vocal endowments and dramatic tem- 
perament, a worthy bearer of a name 
famous in the annals of opera. The 
audience, which crowded the auditor- 
ium, welcomed her vociferously. 

Nino Martini pleased as Rodolfo 
and Enzo Mascherini, the Marcello, 
again demonstrated sterling powers. 
Helen George, young American so- 
prano, found a favorable reception as 
Musetta, her first part as a new mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
galaxy. Lester Englander as Schau- 








Associated Press Photo 


nard and Nino Ruisi as Colline filled 
their assignments agreeably and others 
in the cast included: Lloyd Harris, 
Francesco Curci, Walter Hayes, War- 
ren Holland, Marie Dougherty and 
Frances Levy. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted with his customary skill. 
WituiaAM E. SMITH 


Flagstad to Return 
For U.S. Concerts 


Soprano Bears Testimonial of 
Patriotism from Norwegian 
Chief Justice 


Kirsten Flagstad, Norwegian so- 
prano, bearing an official testimonial 
of wartime patriotism from her coun- 
try, will return to the United States 
in March for the combined purpose 
of seeing her daughter and making a 
concert tour. 

The announcement was made by 

(Continued on page 4) 








Parisian Audience Hoots 
Orchestra from Stage 


Paris 

| ECAUSE the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra refused to play with 
Alfred Cortot, pianist who until re- 
cently had been banned here for giv- 
ing performances in Berlin, the audi- 
ence hooted the musicians off the 
stage. Although the orchestra had 
planned to accompany Mr. Cortot, the 
theatre manager announced just be- 
fore the concert was to begin that the 
musicians’ union had forbidden the or- 
chestra to play with the pianist. Mr. 
Cortot then played an unaccompanied 
number and was given an enthusias- 
tic response by the listeners. Later 
the audience hissed and booed the or- 
chestra from the stage when it re- 
turned to play its part of th®program. 
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Kirsten Flagstad 


Flagstad to Return 
(Continued from page 3) 

her American manager, George En- 
gles, who directed all of her previous 
tours here. The singer plans to sail 
from Europe on the S.S. America 
March 7. Her engagements will begin 
shortly after her arrival and continue 
through April. She will again tour 
this country next season, 

Before leaving Norway last Decem- 
ber,.Miss Flagstad was presented with 
a testimonial of wartime patriotism by 
the Chief Justice of the Norwegian 
Supreme Court, Emil Stang. The 
document reads: “It is hereby testi- 
fied that Kirsten Flagstad during the 
entire period of the last war has 
shown a steadfast patriotic attitude.” 

At. present the soprano \is filling en- 
gagemients abroad, These include or- 
chestral appearances in London and 
Paris and four performances of Tris- 
tan und Isolde at La Scala in Milan. 

Between the time of her departure 
from the United States in April 1941 
and the close of the war, Madame 
Flagstad sang in public only four 
times—twice in Switzerland and twice 
in Sweden. Her daughter, now living 
in Montana, is married to an Ameri- 
can, a former Lieutenant in the Army 
Air Forces. 


Soprano Acclaimed 
By Paris Audience 


The first of two Paris concerts was 
given by Kirsten Flagstad on Jan. 25 
in the Champs Elysees Theatre. Her 
pro; included excerpts from Got- 

rung and songs by Grieg. 
The audience, which reacted somewhat 
coldly to her first entrance, applauded 
enthusiastically after the first tension 
was broken. The soprano was recalled 
to the platform four times after the 
Wagnerian excerpt and three times 
following the Grieg songs. 
eports from abroad maintain that 
Madame Flagstad has lost none of her 
vocal prowess because of her retire- 
ment during the war. Accompaniments 
were furnished by the Paris Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra. 

In regard to recent attacks, di- 
rected at her wartime activities by a 
Norwegian newspaper, the soprano 
stated that it was “a mean attack 
which I’ve been expecting for a long 
time. I’m not surprised by it and think 
the best thing is to ignore it com- 

ely. My conscience is clear.” 

Further, she maintained that it was 
“an abominable lie to say I only re- 
turned to Norway thanks to the help 
of German Charge d’Affairs Hans 
Thomsen in Washington. My passport 
is there to prove it. It’s strange that 
the author waited so long to write it, 
particularly as Emil Stang, president 
of the Norwegian Supreme Court, 
confirmed more than a year ago that 
I had behaved like a good Norwegian. 
The time will doubtless come when I 
can speak more freely.” 


Sessions Symphony 
Has Premiere 


Pierre Monteux Conducts 
Initial Hearing of Com- 
position 

San Francisco.—The premiere of 
a major work by an eminent Ameri- 
can composer is not an every day 
event, and consequently the introduc- 
tion of Rogers Sessions’ Second Sym- 
phony by Pierre Monteux and the San 
Francisco Symphony Jan. 9-10-11 in 
San Francisco’s War Memorial Opera 
House would have been a significant 
occasion even if less newsworthy in its 
outcome. 

Its news value was the provocative 
reaction of an offended public, which 
was even less polite and far more vin- 
dictive, verbally, than any audience 
ever assembled in our Opera House. 

In order to,create such violent re- 
action, one must grant the work had 
power—whether malevolent or exalt- 
ing, depending upon the viewpoint. To 
date, we have encountered exactly two 
favorable verdicts. It is reported that 
the Thursday night student audience 
received it with some enthusiasm. 
That might be attributable in part to 
the fact that students are less offended 
by raucous cacophonies in a jazz age 
than adults who have never accepted 
noise in the name of art; and partly to 
the fact that a large part of the Sym- 
phony Forum members came from the 
University of California where the 
composer is a faculty member. 

But certain it is that neither the Fri- 
day afternoon or the Saturday night 
audience liked it. Auditors dared the 
critics to relate how terrible it 
sounded. And the applause was em- 
barassingly meager, and so slow in 
starting some wondered whether there 
would be any at all. Even so, one 
heard no hisses—only. tongue lash- 
ings ! 

The work is in four movements: 
Molto agitato-tranquillo e misterioso— 
molto agitato; Allegretto capriccioso ; 
Adagio, tranquillo ed espressivo; and 
Allegramente. To this listener, it 
seemed to express the epitome of all 
that is worst in the life and thinking 
of today. If that is art’s purpose, the 
symphony is a great work of art. 
Even if it isn’t—there is reason for 
the composer to hope that it may be 
accepted enthusiastically a half century 
hence, if not before. 

It is only fair to assume the com- 
poser knows more about his work than 
any hearer, and what he has to say 
about it should be of sufficient interest 
to reprint in part his program com- 
mentary here: 

Mr. Sessions wrote as follows: 


Composer Quoted 


“With reasonable accuracy it may 
be considered as in the Key of D 
minor—the movements being in D 
minor, F minor, B flat minor, and D 
major respectively. The subject of 
tonality is complex and even proble- 
matical nowadays, and if I use terms 
which I myself find inadequate to the 
facts of contemporary music, it is be- 
cause they express certain essentials 
more satisfactorily than any others I 
know. 

“Those who would like a clue to 
what is sometimes called the ‘emo- 
tional content’ I would refer to the 
tempo indications of the various move- 
ments, which give a fair idea of the 
character of each—though the hearer 
may perhaps feel that the Adagio is 
predominantly dark and somber, and 
find that the last movement is inter- 
rupted, at its climax, by a blare of 
trombones, introducing an episode 


which contrasts sharply with the rest 


of the movement, which returns to its 
original character only gradually. As 
composer of the work I do not wish 
to go beyond this; to do so would im- 
ply a kind of commitment and could 
be taken to indicate conscious inten- 
tions which did not exist. The music 
took the shape which it had to take—I 
strove, as I always do, to be simply 
the obedient and willing servant of 
my musical ideas. But it must be re- 
membered always, I think, that for a 
composer musical ideas have infinitely 
more substance, more reality, more- 
specific meaning, and a more vital con- 
nection with experience than any 
words that could be found to describe 
them.” Marjory M. FISHER 





Novelties Given 

in Minneapolis 

* Schnabel Symphony Giv- 
en Premiere by Minne- 


apolis Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS — First performance 
anywhere of the Symphony No. 1 by 
Artur Schnabel was given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Dec. 13, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. The 
occasion was the concert at which 
Schnabel was guest artist, playing the 
Beethoven Fourth Piano Concerto. 


The only thing orthodox about the 
Schnabel symphony is that it is in four 
movements. They are designated: 
Molto moderato, un poco grave; Vi- 
vace; Largo con devozione e solennita, 
and Allegro molto e con brio. If 
Schnabel rigorously avoids all the 
cliches of the classical and romantic 
schools, he almost as assiduously 
shuns the mannerisms of the other 
modernists. 


His private brand of atonality, 
which has gained some smali famil- 
iarity through his chamber music 
compositions, remains consistent in 
his symphony. There are tremendous 
opportunities for complexity, how- 
ever, when the Schnabel system is 
transferred from two or four instru- 
ments to 90. And that complexity is 
fully realized in the Schnabel Sym- 
phony No. 1. 


The result is that a performance of 
the symphony involves so many diffi- 
culties and so much patient prepara- 
tion that they apparently were a ma- 
jor factor in the delay in presenting 
to the public this work which was 
completed in 1940. The Minneapolis 
orchestra, which has a more favorable 
allowance of rehearsal time than most 
major orchestras, worked on the 
Schnabel symphony from time to time 
over a period of several weeks. Mr. 
Mitropoulos and the orchestra gave 
an excellent performance, with the 
prior advice and subsequent approval 
of the composer. 


Close observers of the symphony 
found imbedded in it considerable in- 
genuity in combinations of timbres 
and intervals, although some of the 
melodic elements were reasonably 
standard. These latter points of refer- 
ence, however, were pretty well buried 
in the luxuriant note texture. The 
first and last movements had a wealth 
of the characteristic Schnabel detail, 
much of it of considerable interest 
and an expansion of symphonic idiom. 
The Vivace had a real scherzo atmos- 
phere about it, and the slow move- 
ment was the most successful with 
the listeners, who here had a little 
more time to soft out their confused 
impressions. 

A fair proportion of the audience 
apparently was stimulated by the mu- 
sic. That faction which usually just 
sits and enjoys a good rage when 
trapped into listening to avante garde 





Seebach Appointed 
To Metropolitan Post 





Julius F. Seebach, Jr. 


Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, announced recently that Julius F. 
Seebach, Jr., has been appointed to 
the staff as administrative secretary 
of the association. Mr. Seebach will 
assist with some of the tasks formerly 
undertaken by Edward Ziegler, assis- 
tant general manager, who has_ been 
ill for the past two years, and Eric 
Clarke, who is still with the Occupa- 
tion Forces in Germany. 

A native of Maytown, Pa., Mr. See- 
bach graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity with a B.A. degree after serv- 
ing in the first World War. He came 
to New York in 1923 to study singing 
with Frank LaForge. In 1925, he 
joined radio station WOR and within 
a year became assistant program di- 
rector. In January 1928, he joined 
CBS where he remained for five years. 
He returned to WOR in 1935 as di- 
rector of program operations and 
shortly thereafter became a vice-presi- 
dent and then a director of the organ- 
ization. 





music was in this case too baffled to 
react in its normal manner. Some of 
them, a couple hundred, perhaps, of 
an audience of 4,500, gave up and 
walked out. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’ programming this 
season is marked by fewer of the 
modern works than he has chosen in 
previous seasons. One of the other 
new works heard was the Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra No. 3 by 
Ernst Krenek, dean of the depart- 
ment of fine arts of Hamline univer- 
sity, St. Paul. A widely known com- 
poser, Mr. Krenek has undergone 
some gradual changes in manner and 
method in the last couple of years. 
This concerto was well received. The 
performance was with Mr. Mitropou- 
los in dual role of conductor and 
pianist. 

This concerto, substantially diatonic, 
has five movements: Allegro con pas- 
sione (piano and brass); Andante 


sostenuto (piano and strings); a 
merry, chuckling Allegretto scher- 
zande (piano and woodwinds); an 


ingenious and oddly effective Adagio 
(piano, harp and percussion), and a 
Vivace (piano and full orchestra). 
Another recent Krenek work to 
score a success was a Trio for Violin, 


Clarinet and Piano, performed by . 


Louis Krasner, violin; Walter Thalin, 
clarinet, and the composer at the 
piano, at the Nov. 27 concert of the 
Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble. In 
two movements, Allegretto moderato 
and Allegro agitato, the trio was not 
in the 12-tone system Krenek fre- 
quently has used, although he em- 
ployed wide tonal freedom. It was en- 
gagingly light-hearted, and teasingly 
almost-resolutions of stringent har- 
monies were among its devices. 
Norman C. Houck 
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By the mantelpiece in Alec Templeton's charming Connecticut home, Stornello, with one 
of his famous chiming clocks much in evidence 





Part of the record library. Somewhere, maybe, is 

the oldie, In a Clock Store, which Mr. Templeton's 

chiming clock collection brings to mind every 
15 minutes 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


] must say good-uggle-bye. Call me 
soon and let’s hackle over the gick !”’ 

That’s the way you might be talking after 
spending a little time with Alec Templeton and 
his wife, Juliette. It’s Alec’s own language, 
which we shall dub Templetonic until he can 
think of something funnier. What you would 
be saying is: “I’m upset to leave you charming 
people but I must say good-bye. Call me soon 
and let’s talk over the news.” 

The genial pianist with the genius for jug- 
gling musical sounds also loves to play tricks 
with words. The results are sometimes peculiar 
and he and Mrs. Templeton have had many a 
hilarious moment over their private language. 

They settled their opinion of a Philharmonic 
concert very quickly after hearing a little of 
Mr. Rodzinski’s conducting. 

“‘A-a-a-a-a-a!”’ he whispered, like the bleat- 
ing of a lamb. 

“Yaks!” she affirmed. 

And it was all over before their neighbors 
had a chance to sh-h-h. (See glossary.) 

Their great friends the Bonellis (it was Mrs. 
Bonelli who introduced Juliette to Alec) have 
adopted this expressive code. One day the 
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ALEC 
‘TEMPLETON 


The Wizard of the Sound Waves, 
The Juggler of Musical Jokes, 


Is Equally at Home 


in the Warld of Serious Music 


Templetons were vastly tickled to hear Dick 
complaining on the phone to an opera factotum 
who wanted him to do extra performances or 
rehearsals : 

“Do you want me to sing my iten off?” he 
demanded. 

The lingo spread like scuttlebut on the con- 
voy ship which took them to England for a 
USO tour during the war. They were 12 days 
aboard and it might have been less pleasant 
without a little newspaper which the officers 
printed and called The Gick. 

If the Templetons could only teach a few 
words of this or any language to their newly 
acquired mina bird they would be satisfied—so 
far it shows no signs of rivalling its famous 
predecessor, the Carveth Wells’ Raffles. If Alec 
only had time. Or if the bird Ben (short for 
Ben Marcato) had only a thousandth of Alec’s 
aural perceptiveness. From listening to the 
radio so much, his owner expects Ben’s first 
words to be “This is Station WNYC”. “As 
long as he doesn’t sing commercials”, says Mr. 
Templeton. 

The famous memory and the uncanny ear 
which have made Mr. Templeton’s career unique 
in music have been his attributes since child- 
hood, developed to a fine point which is the ad- 
miration and despair of colleagues. His first 
teacher, Margaret Humphrey, who assumed re- 
sponsibility for the Welsh boy’s musical guid- 
ance when he was a child of four, has related 
tales of his musical acumen which sound like 
the “tall ones” in a prevaricators’ club until you 
remember that you yourself have heard him 
accomplish even more complicated and delicate 
musical feats. He refused to accept a piano 
version of Rachmaninoff’s famous Prelude in 
its original key because he had fallen in love 
with a band version, transposed into a flat key. 
He could learn a piece by listening to it once 






Tea—and a joke—for two. “Cream, angel?" asks Mrs. T. “Yaks!" 
he answer in Templetonic f 


see glossary) 





“Zampa Is a Grampa," according to Templeton's 

tune, but this Grampa is a chimer, the pianist's 

favorite, because it is in the key of E. Mrs. 
Templeton searched for it with a tuning fork 


on a phonograph record, but in order to play it 

in concert, he worked over each section until he 
knew it minutely. j 

He had played only with his fingers when 
(Continued on page 38) 





TEMPLETONIC GLOSSARY 


a-a-a-a-a-a (very short a) . . . the stuff, the goods, merit 
gaxles ... 
gick (hard g) .. . the dope, the news 
gling . . . good 

glickman .. . good 

hackle . . . to talk it over 

get hackled . . . intoxicated 

iten . . . the head 

ixel . . . boy friend, girl friend, fiance 
sagvide (long i) . . . upset 

tacker .. . big bug, VIP 

uggle . . . useful intermediary syllable, no meaning 
ugvye ... mate, husband, wife 
vike . . . bad, awful, terrible 
vixel . . . quarrel 

yaks . . . lots of, much, many 
zak ... it works! os 
zig .. . nice, refined 














C. Wesley brewster 


A scene from Purcell's Dido and Aeneas, the first full-dress opera to be performed 
publicly at Syracuse University with a cast of University students 
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The sardonic Mephisto eles, Andrew MacMillan, coaches Bertrand Rawlyk as 
Faust (right) in his duel with David Hughes as Valentin in the Toronto Workshop 
production 
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Courtesy St. Louis Grand Opera 
Stanley Chapple, founder of the St. Louis Opera Workshop (center), with 
students of the organization which is sponsored by the St. Louis Grand Opera Guild 
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Opera Workshops Spring 
Up Uver Nation 


New Activity in St. Louis, Toronto: 
and Syracuse Holds Promise to 
Fulfil Long-felt Need for Training 


HE foundation of Opera Workshops in widely separated parts of 
North America has given a fresh impetus to opera in America and 


American opera. 


Their rise in universities, conservatories and the 


larger cities is the result of a long-felt need for an adequate training 


ground for the young singer. 


It has long been the contention of proponents for opera in this country 
that we have “grand” opera, but no popular opera; that we import names 
and throng to hear widely publicized voices, and that it is only by a 
lucky combination of circumstances that a few American singers reach 


the Metropolitan Opera. 


They say, and with justice, that there are no 


small repertory companies corresponding to the theatrical groups through- 
out the country in which the singer or artist can acquire a well-rounded 


background and from which he will 
graduate, if his talent warrants, to 
companies with the highest profes- 
sional standards. 

These are the deficiencies which 
the Opera Workshops seek to rem- 
edy. Representative of these new 
organizations are the Opera Work- 
shop of St. Louis, Mo.; the Opera 
School of the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music in Canada, and the 
Opera Workshop and University 
Opera Company of Syracuse Uni- 
versity at Syracuse, N. Y. 

In common, they desire to assist 
young, local singers; to give opera 
in English; to make opera “under- 
standable” and attractive to the 
public, and to develop from Opera 
Workshops into true companies 
with regular, annual seasons. 


The St. Louis Workshop was 
founded by Stanley Chapple, con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Little Sym- 
phony and the St. Louis Philhar- 
monic. The Toronto Opera School 
is under the direction of Arnold 
Walter with Nicholas Goldschmidt 
and Felix Brentano in charge of 
musical and dramatic activities and 
Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera, as 
chairman of the board of directors. 
At Syracuse, the activities are un- 
der the direction of Ernst Bacon, 
director of the School of Music, 
and Ruth Ives, instructor of singing 
and opera direction. 


St. Louis Gives 
30 Weeks Training 


By STANLEY CHAPPLE 
As Told to Frances BeNEerRT 


oe years ago I presented a plan 
J to the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Guild, outlining an opera training 
program for young singers in metro- 
politan St. Louis. My idea. to estab- 
lish an Opera Workshop for no more 
than 30 singers was accepted, but be- 
cause of the war it could not be car- 
ried out at that time. Now at last in 
operation, the Workshop is endeavor- 
ing to correct two conditions: one, 
that most American singers have little 
opportunity of. receiving opera train- 
ing, and two, the condition that the 
ordinary music lover has little chance 
to hear and see opera unless he lives 
in New York City. 

This Workshop gives the singers 
30 weeks of training under my direc- 
tion. The students all receive schol- 
arships from the Guild which pro- 
vides the funds through their member- 
ship. This training, which began in 
October, will conclude in April with 
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Conservatory Venture 
Rouses Toronto Pride 


PERA has come to stay in Can- 

ada! That is what the critics 
were saying after the Opera School of 
thé Toronto Conservatory of Music 
had made its debut. Such a move- 
ment was to be expected, perhaps, 
for Edward Johnson, General Mana- 
ger of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation, had shown his keen interest 
in the Toronto Conservatory’s devel- 
opment by accepting the chairmanship 
of its board of directors. 

The newly-established Opera School 
is under the direction of Arnold Wal- 
ter with Nicholas Goldschmidt and 
Felix Brentano in charge of its musi- 
cal and dramatic activities. Prepara- 
tions are now under way for the 
production of full-length operas com- 
mencing in the spring of this year. 
There are some 9,000 students regis- 
tered at the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, coming from every province ir 
Canada, from the U. S. A. and even 
from beyond this continent, providing 
a ready souce of youthful and ambi- 
tious talent. With Ettore Mazzoleni 
as Principal, the Conservatory rap- 
idly is gaining an international repu- 
tation and the Opera Schoofl, with 
Edward Johnson to guide its way 
forward, must inevitably prosper. 

The evening of operatic excerpts 
recently given at Hart House The- 
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Opera Plays New Role 
in Syracuse 


PERA is new to Syracuse Uni- 
versity and the form it is taking 
there is new to the traditions of opera. 
Until last September opera in the 
form of a classroom subject or in the 
shape of stage performances appeared 
rarely on a university campus. But 
with the appointment of Ernst Bacon 
in 1945 as director of the School of 
Music and of Ruth Ives last Septem- 
ber as instructor of singing and opera 
direction, opera was given a signifi- 
ficant role in the towering, gothic 
structure that houses the College of 
Fine Arts at Syracuse. 

It made its first academic appear- 
ance as a three-hour course, called 
“opera technique” and taught by Miss 
Ives. Two months after it began, the 
university presented its first full-dress 
public opera, a double bill offering 
Henry Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and 
Trial by Jury by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. 

In an attempt to “get back to the 
fundamental principles ot opera—an 
equal balance between music and 
drama,” the operatic program being 
developed at Syracuse departs consid- 
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Neumann; a Swede named Turv- 
hagen; a Dutch citizen, Mr. Engell, 
and a Spaniard, Izquierdo. 

On the evening before the crash, 
Miss Moore had appeared in recital 
in Copenhagen’s largest hall, which 
had been converted for her final con- 
cert in that city. After the recital she 
invited her Danish friends and col- 
leagues to a supper at the Hotel 
Angleterre. Before her departure she 
sent her daily cable to her husband, 
Valentin Parera at their villa at Mou- 
gins on the Riviera in which she told 
him of the previous evening’s success. 
A few hours later he received the 
second cable informing him of his 
wife’s death. 

Her mother, Mrs. Richard L. 
Moore, three brothers and a sister 
were in seclusion at the family home 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., following the 
news of the accident. Miss Moore’s 
father died two years ago. 

Miss Moore was the possessor of a 
vibrant personality and a voice that 
had won the admiration of uncounted 
music-lovers throughout the world, 
not only for her work in opera and 
concert, but for her appearances earli- 
er in musical comedy in which she 
was a star, and in the films, to which 
she brought a breezy freshness and 
informality that won her fame. 


Miss Moore’s climb to the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and an 
international reputation was long and 
arduous and was attended throughout 
by a strong will to succeed. She was 
born in Slabtown, Tenn., in the foot- 
hills of the Cumberland mountains on 
Dec. 1, 1901, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard L. Moore. Her family 
moved, when she was five, to Jellico, 
Tenn. Her early ambition was to be 
a missionary and one of her treasured 
possessions was a certificate attesting 
to her merits as a Sunday-school 
teacher. She sang in the choir of the 
First Baptist Church of Jellico and 
later, while attending the Ward-Bel- 
mont School in Nashville, heard Mary 
Garden sing. That determined her to 
use her lyric voice as a key to the 
musical world. 


She surmounted many obstacles in 
the course of her career and the first 
of these was to be. found in the per- 
father, who 


son of her told her, 





As Mimi in La Bohéme, her first 
role at the Metropolitan Opera 
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Brilliant Career Ends in Tragedy 


GRACE MOORE 
IN THREE 
NOTED ROLES 


Right, as Louise in 
Charpentier's opera 


“Grace, you're a foolish little roman- 
tic. The sooner you get these notions 
out of your head the better.” However, 
she was finally permitted to enroll in 
the Wilson-Greene School of Music 
in Washington when she was 16 and 
where the tenor Giovanni Martinelli 
gave a recital during her term of en- 
rollment. 

Miss Moore was chosen to sing with 
him and the next day a critic wrote, 
“The Lion and the Mouse gave a con- 
cert.” He added, however, that “the 
mouse showed promise.” That was all 
the aspirant for vocal honors needed. 
She borrowed a little money and ran 
away from school and with a school- 
mate came to New York. She went 
directly from the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion to the Metropolitan Opera House 
where, like a devotee in a temple, she 
registered the vow that she would 
someday “sing on that very stage.” 


Sang in Cafe 


That day was some distance off, 
however, for her parents came for 
her, but she talked them out of re- 
turning home and haunted booking of- 
fices until she finally got a job singing 
nightly in a Greenwich Village Cafe, 
The Black Cat. She then obtained a 
minute singing role in a road com- 
pany which closed in Detroit. 

Returning to New York she met 
George M. Cohan, who advised her to 
become an understudy to a musical 
comedy star. This led to the Green- 
wich Village Follies and in 1920, to 
a part im Raymond Hitchcock’s 
Hitchy-Koo and, in 1922, to a better 
role in Above the Clouds. 

In 1923, Irving Berlin gave her the 
lead in his Music-Box Revue and she 
appeared in the 1924 and 1925 editions 
of that show. By this time she was 
high in the musical comedy firmament, 
but she had not forgotten her am- 
bition to become an opera star. 

She is reported to have asked for 
an audition at the Metropolitan Opera 
and to have been told by the late 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza to stick to Broad- 
way and musical comedy. The Metro- 
politan Opera conductor, Artur Bo- 
danzky, was even more blunt. “No 
matter how hard you work,” he told 
her, “you'll never become an opera 
singer. You'll never even learn how to 
sing on key.” She is said to have then 
made a wager with Otto Kahn of $100 
that she would sing from the Metro- 
politan stage within two years. She 
won the bet. 

Miss Moore appraised her own 
voice candidly in her autobiography, 
“You’re Only Human Once”, published 
in 1944. “There may be some,” she 
wrote, “who will still say it isn’t (a 








great voice). But I do have a voice 
that has made people listen, that 
seemed to make people happy and ex- 
hilarated.” 

In March, 1926, Miss Moore sailed 
to Europe for 18 months of intensive 
study and training under the direction 
of Richard Barthelmy, teacher of 
Mary Garden, and other noted singers. 
Miss Garden also assisted in training 
Miss Moore. Then Gatti-Casazza 
heard her voice in Milan, told her he 
was delighted, but that she needed still 
further training. 


She Won Her Bet 


She pleaded for an immediate con- 
tract, received it, and on Feb. 7, 1928, 
two weeks before her two-year wager 
with Otto Kahn was up, made her 
debut at the Metropolitan as Mimi in 
La Bohéme. She remained a member 
of the company through the season 
1931-32, later returning after an in- 
terval occupied with other musical ac- 
tivities, 

Her debut at the Metropolitan was 
the signal for a demonstration. A 
Grace Moore Special train came up 
from Tennessee bearing her relatives 
and friends, the Governor of the state 
and his party. Broadway sent its con- 
tingent in the persons of George M. 
Cohan, Irving Berlin and friends, and 
Otto Kahn was another enthusiastic 
member of the audience. 

Among her triumphs at this time 
were her appearances as Juliet in Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Marguerite in Faust, 
Micaéla in Carmen, and the title 
role in Manon, though she was later 
to become better known for her per- 
formances as Tosca in the Puccini 
opera and in the title role of Char- 
pentier’s Louise, perhaps her best role, 
which she first sang at the Metropoli- 
tan on Jan. 28, 1939. 

After her second season at the Met- 
ropolitan she made a European tour, 
singing at the Paris Opéra and Opéra 
Comique and at opera houses in 
Cannes and Monte Carlo. An equally 
successful American tour followed. 

In 1930 she accepted her first mo- 
tion picture contract. It was with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and was called 
A Lady’s Morals and based on the 
life of Jenny Lind. The next, with 
Lawrence Tibbett, was New Moon 
and in each her singing was highly 
praised. 

Miss Moore then began another 
concert tour, did some radio work and 
went abroad. During the voyage she 
met Valentin Parera, a Spanish mo- 
tion-picture star. They were married 
in Cannes on July 22, 1931. 

She returned to the musical com- 
edy stage in 1932 in The Du Barry, 








Above, as Floria 
Tosca and (right) 
as Manon 









scoring a personal triumph. Then fol- 
lowed another concert tour leading to 
the West Coast where she appeared 
in the opera Pagliacci. This led to an- 
other motion picture contract and the 
film in which she attained her greatest 
cinema success, One Night of Love. 
The production was enthusiastically 
hailed for its light and fresh approach, 
for the fidelity of its recording, the 
acting and singing of Miss Moore and 
its artistic direction. It was a box- 
office success and inaugurated a cycle 
of operatic films and films that dealt 
with serious music. 

The premiere of One Night of Love 
was a gala social event in New York, 
and in Chattanooga, where Miss 
Moore’s father was the head of a large 
department store, a Grace Moore 
Week was proclaimed by the Mayor. 
In 1935 the Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences awarded its gold medal to Miss 
Moore. Since then, half a dozen 
nations had decorated Miss Moore and 
she was the only American singer to 
have her name inscribed on a golden 
plaque outside the Opéra Comique in 
Paris. 

Miss Moore followed her film work 
with appearances as soloist in concert, 
and as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet with Richard Bonelli, 
Rose Bampton and Edward Johnson. 
In 1935, she made another picture for 
Columbia, Love Me Forever. 


Command Performance 


On June 5, 1935, she sang Mimi in 
La Bohéme in London in a command 
performance before Queen Mary in 


-Covent Garden, her debut in that 


house. In the same month she called 
off a scheduled appearance in Brus- 
sels before the King and Queen of 
Belgium. The incident was widely 
publicized, but Miss Moore said it 
was due to a misunderstanding. She 
had also reappeared at the Metropoli- 
tan in 1934-35 and again in 1937-38, 
1938-39. 

She also made further tours of Eu- 
rope and was decorated by King 
Christian of Denmark with the order 
of Ingenio et Arti and by a represen- 
tative of King Gustav of Sweden. The 
same years also brought Miss Moore 
a life membership in the Tennes ee 
State Society of Washington. 

In 1936, Miss Moore made a light 
musical film comedy called The King 
Steps Out, and in 1937, another Co- 
lumbia picture, I'll Take Romance. 
In it, she not only sang operatic ex- 
cerpts but also, in torch singer fash- 


ion, a version of Cab Calloway’s opus, 
Minnie the Moocher. 
In April, 1937, she was made a 
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Aida, Jan. 11 


The continued indisposition of Stella 
Roman gave Ella Flesch her first op- 
portunity to appear as Aida at the 
Metropolitan in the repetition of 
Verdi's opera on Jan. 11. Miss Flesch 
provided an intelligent and generally 
resourceful impersonation and sang 
much of the music effectively. Her 
high tones dominated the big ensemble 
in the triumph scene and she did few 
things more tellingly than some of the 
crucial phrases of O patria mia, which 
ended on a soft high A of ethereal 
beauty. The soprano’s intonation, 
however, was variable and portions of 
the Nile scene and the tomb duet 
sagged definitely from the pitch. 

Kurt Baum delivered Radames’ 
music with resonant tones and Robert 
Merrill sang and acted Amonasro in 
capital fashion for the first time on 
this stage. Blanche Thebom was 
Amneris, Nicola Moscona, the Ramfis 
and Philip Kinsman, the King. Cesare 
Sodero conducted a _ performance 
which drew one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season. 


Rigoletto, Jan. 13 


The repeated Rigoletto on Jan. 13 
found Lawrence Tibbett, in the name 
part, in exceptionally good control of 
his vocal resources. He sang with 
unusual intensity and his every phrase 
was invested with significance to a de- 
gree uncommon even with him. 
Dramatically his portrayal showed 
further enrichment of detail and nu- 
ance and its tragic poignancy in the 
final scene was grippingly effective. 
To Gilda, Patrice Munsel brought 
youthful grace of appearance and 
movement and the charm of fresh, pure 
tones in the higher range and the ex- 
pressive molding of melodic phrases, 
both in the Caro Nome and elsewhere. 

As the Duke Jan Peerce, whose 
voice is gaining in lustre from year 
to year, did the most brilliant singing 
of the evening in his set airs, with 
the exception of La donna e mobile, 
which lacked the necessary gay non- 
chalance. William Hargrave was an 
impressive Monterone and the versa- 
tile Giacomo Vaghi made a convinc- 
ing Sparafucile, while Martha Lipton 
was pictorial but vocally ineffective as 
Maddalena. The weakest feature of 
the whole performance was the singing 
of the famous Quartet, which was 
completely lacking in balance and 


blending of the voices. The smaller - 


roles were in the hands of Thelma 
Altman, Maxine Stellman, Irene Jor- 
dan, George Cehanovsky, Leslie Cha- 
bay and John Baker. Cesare Sodero 





, J. Abresch 


conducted with his customary regard 
for the individual singers. a 


Lohengrin, Jan. 14 


An audience of moderate size at- 
tended the performance of Lohengrin 
given on Jan. 14 for the benefit of the 
Grenfell “Association of America. The 
only novel element of the representa- 
tion was the presence on the conduc- 
tor’s stand of Max Rudolf, who had 
not yet directed the work in this city. 
He kept his forces firmly in hand and 
displayed abundant routine, though 
there were, naturally, no essential de- 
partures from the interpretation es- 
tablished by Fritz Busch. The cast, 
headed by Helen Traubel as Elsa, 
Margaret Harshaw as Ortrud, Tor- 
sten Ralf as Lohengrin and Herbert 
Janssen as Telramtund, repeated well 
known impersonations. For some rea- 
son Telramtind and his followers 
failed to make their scheduled at- 
tempt on the Grail Knight’s life in 
the third act, leaving Mr. Ralf, sword 
in hand, to confront nothing more 
menacing than a closed door. LF 


Romeo et Juliette, Jan. 15 

Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette, revived 
last year after an absence of seven 
years, received its first presentation of 
the season with Bidu Sayao as Juliette 
and Jussi Bjoerling singing his first 
Romeo at the Metropolitan. Unmarred 
by any gaucheries, the production was 
smoothly paced and achieved a meas- 
ure of dramatic conviction. 

Much of this was due to Miss Sayao 
whose mastery of the Gallic style 
blended with her perceptive stage man- 
ner and made a tender and maidenly 
Juliette. Jussi Bjoerling invested 
Romeo with youthful fervor and except 
for some initial lapses, sang with 
warmth and accuracy. 

Also singing their roles here for the 
first time were Claramae Turner as 
Gertrude, Anthony Marlowe as Ben- 
volio and Philip Kinsman as Gregorio. 
Nicola Moscona was an impressive 
Friar Laurent and John Brownlee a 
competent Mercutio. Others in the 
cast included Mimi Benzell as Ste- 
phano, Thomas Hayward as Tybalt, 
George Cehanovsky as Paris Ken- 
neth Schon as Capulet and Osie Haw- 
kins as the Duke of Verona. Emil 
Cooper conducted. : 


The Barber of Seville, Jan. 16 


The season's third performance of 
The Barber served to exhibit a new 
vein in the ore of Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, new Metropolitan tenor, in the 
role of Almaviva, and also provided 
re-entry to the company for Josephine 
Antoine as Rossina. The Rossinian 
colorature is, of course, quite different 
from the straight melodic, con amore 
assignment of Puccini’s Rodolfo with 
which Mr. Tagliavini made his local 
debut. But again he revealed a com- 
fortable, typically Italian, mastery of 
his medium. The voice was big and 
rich and yet negotiated the lavishly 
ornamented line with ease and unfail- 
ing accuracy of pitch. There were oc- 
casional tendencies to edginess in full 
voice, and the singer frequently re- 
sorted to falsetto in prevailingly high 
passages. The end product, however, 
was so polished and so unquestionably 





James Melton (above) as Pinkerton. 
(Left) Ella Flesch as Aida 





artistic that these matters never be- 
came seriously objectionable. 

Miss Antoine was a pretty and 
vivacious Rosina who evidently had 
learned Basilio’s lessons well and ex- 
ecuted her virtuoso pieces with a clean 
and accurate technique. Others famil- 
iar in their parts were Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Francesco Valentino, Giacomo 
Vaghi, John Baker, Doris Doe, Lodo- 
vico Oliviero and Ludwig Burgstaller. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. R. 


Faust, Jan. 17 

At a special matinee for students of 
schools with Opera Guild membership 
aust was given its sixth performance 
of the season on Jan. 17. Wilfred 
Pelletier, who conducted the opera for 
the first time this season, presided 
over a smooth and spirited perform- 
ance. Doris Doe likewise sang her 
first Marthe of the season, providing, 
as usual, ample comedy and opulent 
voice. Other members of the cast 
had appeared previously. The leading 
roles were sung by Renée Mazella, 
Mario Berini, Jerome Hines and Mar- 
tial Singher. N. 


Die Walkiire, Jan. 17 


The news of this third Walkiire was 
the debut of Mihaly Szekely, Hun- 
garian bass, in the part of Hunding. 
Mr. Szekely attended the High School 
of Music in Budapest and also studied 
with Geza Laszlo. Arriving in Amer- 
ica last fall, he made his first appear- 
ance in this country under the baton 
of Antal Dorati in Dallas, Texas. 
Hunding, a negative, uningratiating 
and musically unrevealing role, is not 
one by which to take the measure of 
an opera singer. In the few musical 
sentences vouchsafed him, however, 
Mr. Szekely disclosed a deep, rolling 
bass of the peculiarly Russian brand 
which immediately suggested the prop- 
er vocal equipment for a Boris Godun- 
off. The tones were rich and well con- 
trolled, especially in the lower range. 
The top tended to become thin and 
somewhat strained. Dramatically, Mr. 
Szekely has not got far as yet into 
the character of Hunding; not much 
of the sinister, darkling quality of the 
man was realized. But there are other, 
and better, bass roles than Hunding, 
and we shall look forward to hearing 
Mr. Szekely in them. 

Other principals, all heard before 
in this opera, were Torsten Ralf, Joel 
Berglund, Astrid Varnay, Helen Trau- 
bel and Blanche Thebom. Nan Merri- 
man substituted for Regina Resnik as 
Helmwige. Fritz Stiedry conducted. 


Abduction from the Seraglio, Jan. 18 


Two newcomers turned up in the 
cast of Mozart’s Abduction from the 
Seraglio when it was given its third 
performance at the Metropolitan on 
Jan. 18 under the capable baton of 
Emil Cooper. They were John Gar- 
ris, who sang Pedrillo and William 
Hargrave who played the speaking 
role of the Pascha. Mr. Hargrave 





Mihaly Szekely, who sang Hunding 
in Die Walkiire 
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A self portrait of Giacomo Vaghi 
as Don Basilio 


filled his part with dignity and feel- 
ing. Mr. Garris brought a lightness 
of touch and a certain comic grace 
to the servant which constitutes a 
valuable addition to the still unma- 
tured production. Other singers who 
have been heard before in their vari- 
ous roles were Eleanor  Steber, 
Pierrette Alarie, Charles Kullman, 
Deszo Ernster and Ludwig Burg- 
staller. N. 


Lakmé, Jan. 18 

A new Lakmé was heard at the 
performance of Délibes’ opera on Jan. 
18 in the person of Patrice Munsel, 
who made a convincing and appealing 
figure of the young Hindu girl. Miss 
Munsel’s costuming was tasteful and 
her conception of the role showed a 
praiseworthy regard for the pathos of 
the time-honored dramatic situations 
of the plot. Vocally, however, there 
were traces of effort, and the Bell 
Song caused the young soprano far 
more trouble than it should have. It 
would be a shame if Miss Munsel 
should overtax herself. Much of the 
range was clear and powerful in 
quality, but a noticeable tremolo and 
weakness of top tones were possibly 
warning signals of overstrain. 

Felix Knight replaced Raoul Jobin 
as Gerald, owing to Mr. Jobin’s in- 
disposition. Nicola Moscona was 
again the Nilakantha. Newcomers to 
the cast were Mimi Benzell, who sang 
the role of Ellen, and Leslie Chabay, 
who was heard as Hadji. Both of 
them proved adept in their parts. As 
always, the singing and acting of 
Martial Singher as Fréderic were a 
joy and a consolation. Others in the 
cast were Irene Jordan as Mallika, 
Lucielle Browning and Thelma Alt- 
man. Wilfred Pelletier conducted 
with constant regard for the singers. 


B. 
Siegfried, Jan. 22 


A resounding welcome was offered 
to Lauritz Melchior on Jan. 22 when 
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Lauritz Melchior as Siegfried 
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Dear Musical America: 


It is always interesting to note 
the musical tastes and inclinations 
of persons active in cultural fields 
other than music itself. The late 
Booth Tarkington, for instance, 
named Beethoven’s Eroica as the 
symphony he loved best, and last 
fall the Indianapolis Symphony 
under Fabien Sevitzky (a close 
friend of Mr. Tarkington). played 
this work on a program dedicated 
to the famous author. 

In 1943 Mr. Tarkington wrote 
an essay entitled The Story of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
designed to be used by Mr. Sevitzky 
at whatever time he deemed best. 
The conductor planned to hold the 
manuscript until the 10th anniver- 
sary of the ensemble, which is the 
present season, and have the novel- 
ist read it from the stage to the con- 
cert audience. Mr. Tarkington’s 
much-mourned death ended these 
plans, of course, but Mr. Sevitzky 
had the essay printed and distributed 
to the concert audiences of Nov. 23 
and 24, the evenings when the Ero- 
ica was performed. 

The entire essay is too lengthy to 
he reproduced in this space, but the 
following excerpts indicate the In- 
diana author’s enthusiasm for music 
and his evaluation of the important 
role an organization such as the In- 
dianapolis Symphony plays in our 
present-day American life: 


*... Almost suddenly, it seems, 
Indianapolis, highly- industrialized, 
is a city of close upon half a mil- 
lion people. It has all the distinc- 
tive characteristics that establish 
an enlightened metropolis—impos- 
ing public buildings, vast housings 
for business and the professions, 
unending broad thoroughfares, 
modernized hospitals, an active 
Museum and School of Art, and, 
as a final distinction, almost in- 
credible for the older citizens to 
realize, a Symphony Orchestra 
now admitted to be one of the few 
greatest in the United States. 
“Whence came this orchestra? 
Out of so homespun a civilization 
as the pioneers and their next gen- 
eration builded, where were found 
the materials for the making of 
such an organization and for the 
making of the appreciation that 
could sustain it? The answer is 
an old one—that America has been 
the world’s human melting pot 
where men of all races have trans- 
fused themselves into Americans. 
Indianapolis, most American of 
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cities, has had large benefits from 
this transfusion. Fifty and more 
years ago musical societies had 
begun to live and grow here— 
mostly, at first, among the Ger- 
man-Americans— and, 40 years 
ago there was a symphony orches- 
tra creditable to its founder but 
not able to survive his retirement. 
Later and within recent memory, 
another was organized and it lived. 

“_ . Then, on a night in 1936, 
‘something happened’, as we have 
come to say: a young ‘guest con- 
ductor’ not very long out of Rus- 
sia took the baton for an evening 
and electrified not only the audi- 
ence but the orchestra itself. 

“His name was Fabien Sezitzky. 
He'd already had a career, as we 
learned upon eager inquiry. A 
member of the Russian Imperial 
Orchestra in Moscow, he had re- 
mained for some time after the 
Revolution ; but already an ardent 
American at heart, he contrived 
an escape to the land of his desire 
where, after many ups and downs, 
triumphs and disappointments, he 
approached his period of high mu- 
sical adventure. When he arrived 
in Indianapolis he was best known 
as conductor of the exquisite Sim- 
fonietta in Philadelphia, and in 
1937 when he officially undertook 
the transformation of the Indian- 
apolis Orchestra into a great na- 
tional instrument, nobody doubted 
that he had genius... . 

“In personnel, as in its work, 
the orchestra is cosmopolitan ; but 
this does not mean that it is not 
American. Descendants of every 
European race are of its member- 
ship; but the Indiana audiences 
who sit before them at their con- 
certs are no more what is called 
‘typically American’ than are the 
musicians themselves. American- 
ism is thoroughly theirs and is the 
very breath of life to their conduc- 
tor, whose pride it is to give life— 
often for the first time —to the 
works of American composers. 
Nevertheless, art is universal and 
music is an art. The music of the 
Symphony Orchestra of the mid- 
western city of Indianapolis rests 
fundamentally upon the composi- 
tions of the Old Masters; Dr. 
Sevitzky is one of those people 
who are broad-minded enough to 
believe in classicism and modern- 
ism at the same time. .. . 

“The revivifying stimulation that 
great music can bring to the human 
soul is sorely needed in times of 
war and will be as necessary in the 
troubled and disturbing years of 
peace that first follow the vast 
catastrophe. Such music as comes 
from the Indianapolis Symphony 


Orchestra not only lifts the heart 
of the individual but strengthens 
a people to meet the fears and de- 
pressions that could destroy our 
ability to make civilization sur- 

vive a lapse into totalitarian mili- 

tancy. 

“This orchestra, born out of a 
homespun American background 
and now gallant and vigorous, like 
the race that gave it birth, marches 
forward with the enlightenment of 
the nation. Its music, and the very 
spirit in which that music lives in 
the baton of Fabien Sevitzky, 
come to you like friends who enter 
your house with hands _ out- 
stretched.” 

* * * 

You perhaps didn’t know that [’d 
made off with a couple of books 
that came to you for review but | 
think you'll forgive me when you 
hear that I’m prepared to talk about 
them—in other words, to do your 
job. They both looked so interest- 
ing and more my style than yours— 
that is, one is an autobiography, 
about some young people, and one 
is a novel. Two on a Continent is 
what Lili Foldes has called her ac- 
count of her life to date (Dutton is 
the publisher) and I found it ab- 
sorbing because she writes so well. 
She’s the Hungarian journalist who 
is married to Andor Foldes, the 
pianist. 

I compare it to Alice Berezow- 
sky’s Duet with Nicky in charm and 
good taste. Mrs. Foldes has writ- 
ten very nicely about their new life 
in America, but it is the oddities 
which hold me most: her closely 
guarded early years as a jeune fille 
in a good family and how she broke 
away; the descriptions of the Mor- 
mon colony in Provo where Andor 
made music; the horrors of the 
summer camp presided over by an 
aspiring dictator. 

[ don’t think that the author of 
the second book would relish Mrs. 
Foldes’ epithet for him—a factotum 
of the Columbia Recording Com- 
pany, she calls him. In spite of her 
really remarkable command of lan- 
guage, I believe she has the wrong 
slant on that word—she used it 
again to describe a woman who 
sponsored a project and worked 
hard for it. Let her see the dic- 
tionary definition and remember 
Figaro’s aria and reconsider. Any- 
how, Goddard Lieberson is more 
than a “man-of-all-work” at Colum- 
bia—he’s vice-president in charge 
of masterworks artists and reper- 
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"He's brushing up on his violin lessons!" 





toire, no less. (If you must call 
him a factotum, go way back to the 
days when he worked in your edi- 
torial department—and even then 
he was a pretty high class factotum, 
if I remember rightly.) 

In between his many duties God- 
dard has written a novel. It’s called 
Three for Bedroom C, is published 
by Doubleday and has a hilarious 
jacket by Steinberg. Its contents 
are slightly on the hilarious side, 
too, involving a “typical” professor, 
a Hollywood lovely and her High 
I. Q. brat who get mixed up in one 
compartment on a_ cross-country 
train. You think you can guess 
what happens—and so you can, up 
to a point. My only complaint with 
the amusing dish is not that it is too 
frothy but that it tends to scrape off 
the meringue and show plain bread- 
pudding underneath. In other 
words, it has an improbable happy 
ending. In still other words, it 
starts out zany but it ends up zig.* 


eseF ia’? is Alec Templetonic for polite, 
nice, etc. See page 5 for fuller explanation. 


* * * 


Eli Robinson of California who 
conducts a column in the Berkeley 
Gazette called To Be Continued, re- 
cently paid a visit to New York City 
and while here went to “Gotham’s 
culture barn”, to hear the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra led by Eugene Or- 
mandy. After knocking his shins 
against, and getting tangled up in, 
the folding chairs in Box 55, Mr. 
Robinson emerged from behind his 
program long enough to ascertain 
the following: 

“It wasn’t until the end of the 
Leonore Overture that I discovered 
by my surprise that Ormandy wasn’t 
conducting at all. Associate con- 
ductor Alexander Hilsberg was on 
the island, and doing very nicely, 
thank you. Ormandy, it seems, 
hadn’t recovered from the sprained 
shoulder he received while conduct- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s Fourth. Which 
only further confirmed my choice of 
the Fourth as my favorite piece of 
concert music. It takes a lot* of 
musical guts to sprain a conductor’s 
shoulder. In the jargon of the 
music scribes, Ormandy must have 
made his ‘reading’ a little too defini- 
tive’ ” 

* *” + 

Fritz Stiedry has a fondness for 
bow ties. Seeing the gaudy butter- 
fies poised below the chin of the 
extremely serious maestro brings to 
mind the equally colossal but more 
dégagés adornments of one Frankie, 
known to another world as The 
Voice. One day at a party, where 
Wagnerian celebrities clustered 
close as rosebuds in a nosegay, I 
couldn’t resist asking Stiedry if his 
bow ties came from the same place 
as Sinatra’s. 

Pixie-like and puzzled, he looked 
up into my eyes. 

“Who’s Sinatra?” he asked. 

Pause ... I turned to Astrid Var- 
nav for support. 

“Sinatra, Maestro, is the best 
baritone the Metropolitan never en- 
gaged’, explained the soprano. 

This didn’t clear things up. So 
she added: 

“He’s a small-tvpe Melchior”. 

To this day I think Stiedry hasn’t 
the foggiest what we were talking 
about. If he sees this, I'll ask him 
to turn to page 14 for enlighten- 
ment, suggests your 
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Szell Conducts Memorable Bill 
With Philadephia Orchestra 


Orchestra. George 


Philadelphia 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 


Szell, conductor. 
7, evening : 
Overture to Oberon....... . Weber 
Symphony No. 5, in B flat. '. Prokofieff 
pe ORE SST Rae Wagner 
Prelude and Love- Death, 
from Tristan und Isolde.... 
From beginning to end Mr. Szell 
was.at his incomparable best and the 
glorious orchestra at the peak of its 
form. The © much-battered Weber 
overture has not in many a day 
sounded so magical; and the music 
took on such a dewy freshness that 
one almost obtained the impression 
that the ink was scarcely dry on it. 
Between Weber and Wagner the Pro- 
kofieff opus made a strange kind of 
bridge. It received a thoroughgoing 
virtuoso performance and stirred up 
an applausive tumult. The conductor 
obviously enjoys the symphony and he 
communicated his relish to the major- 
ity of his hearers. If anything could 
convert a dissenter to this music it 
would assuredly be such an interpre- 
tation. That the writer of these lines 
remained cold and bored is due solely 
to the fact that he detests the work. 
A super-polished reading of the 
Siegfried Idyll opened the second half 
of the concert. If Mr. Szell has not 
yet recorded this performance he 
should do so without the loss of a 
moment. Such a ravishing experi- 
ence clamors to be perpetuated. With- 
in the present listener’s memory there 
have been at the most two expositions 
of this symphonietta domestica to 


Wagner 


match it. As for Mr. Szell’s treat- 
ment of the Tristan music, which 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the 
fabled ones of Gustav Mahler, Tos- 
canini, Bruno Walter and Furtwan- 
gler, it prompted the most poignant 
regrets that he never had the chance 
to conduct the whole Tristan while he 
was at the Metropolitan. P. 


Merriman Sings with Stokowski 


Nan Merriman was soloist with 
Leopold Stokowski and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on Sunday 
afternoon Jan. 5, when Falla’s suite 
from the ballet, El Amor Brujo, was 
the only new item on a program other- 
wise repeated. Jacques Thibaud was 
again heard in his sympathetic per- 
formance of Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole and Mr. Stokowski conducted the 
Victoria Motet, Jesu, Dulcis Memoria, 
the Overture to Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni and Hindemith’s noisy and 
nerve-jerking First Symphony. 

The Falla suite has been heard so 
rarely of late that it was almost a 
novelty. Mr. Stokowski has a par- 
ticular flair for this kind of music, 
brilliant, sensuous and colorful, and he 
made the most of it. Particularly en- 
chanting to the senses was the sec- 
tion Pantomime, lushly played. Miss 
Merriman also seems to have the per- 
fect Falla style and sang with such 
warmth and opulence and authority 
that the three songs came vividly to 
life. She made a pleasing picture as 
well and received some fervent ap- 
plause along with the conductor. 


Koussevitzky Repeats 
Copland Symphony No. 3 
Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 


vitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 8, evening : 
Symphony No. 3.......... Aaron Copland 
Symphony No. 3, in E Fiat, Op. 55 
CUMIN 4 CSU ned vise Hh cekdabes Beethoven 


The news of this concert is the 
memorable reading that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky gave of the Eroica. This was 


pure Beethoven in truly recreative 
playing. Every detail of the score was 
seen in its true perspective and was 
given due attention in a structurally 
ideally balanced performance. The 
whole was suffused with the enkin- 
dling glow of a great sweep of the 
imagination crystallized in a conception 
of overwhelming nobility and pro- 
foundness of feeling. It was a read- 
ing that must stand among the pillars 
of gigantic stature that Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky has erected as standards from 
time to time during his ministrations 
with the Boston orchestra. The 
funeral march, to mention but one 
movement, exerted an almost mystical 
spell upon the listeners. 

The Copland symphony, introduced 
at one of the orchestra’s previous con- 
certs this season, again made a stimu- 
lating impression by the vitality of its 
material, its treatment and the piquant- 
ly colorful scoring. There are thin 
spots and passages that are developed 
at too great length but it indisputably 
seems to represent a new and musi- 
cally more expansive phase in the com- 
poser’s evolution. A mood of notably 
sustained beauty was achieved if the 
Andantino movement in a performance 
in which all four movements were pre- 
sented by the conductor and his play- 
ers with the obviously utmost convic- 
tion and the most compelling elo- 
quence. 4 


Eugene List Soloist 
Under Stokowski Baton 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
Eugene List, pianist, soloist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 9, evening: 

Overture to the opera, 

Colas Breugnon.... 


Symphony in B Minor, 
Pathétique . Tchaikovsky 


Concerto, Op. 35.......... Shostakovich 
Mr. List 
Symphonic Poem, 
The Isle of the Dead.... 
When Tchaikovsky’s well worn and 
thrice-familiar Pathétique becomes the 
object of special interest and discus- 


.1 Kabalevsky 


Rachmaninoff 


ORCHESTRAS 








Nan Merriman 


Eugene List 


sion in a concert comprising also a 
relatively unknown overture by Kaba- 
levsky, the Shostakovich concerto and 
Rachmaninoff’s monumental poem, the 
situation must be accounted remark- 
able, if not bizarre. In fact, bizarre 
was the very word on the lips of 
many who sat open-mouthed and 
fascinated through Mr. Stokowski’s 
reading of the Tchaikovsky elegiac. 
It was a shocking experience, some- 
thing like encountering an old and 
respectable friend going about in pub- 
lic with his clothes on inside out. The 
seams, the lining,and the padding all 
showed—inner parts, no matter what 
their relation to the score as a whole, 
dragged to the fore and loudly ex- 
hibited; insignificant trumpet figures 
and little phrases for the woodwind 
(in no sense contrapuntal, just part 
of a harmonic sequence) set out in 
startling, unashamed nakedness; and, 
of course, the fortuitous ritardandos, 
tempos rubato, fermatas and the other 
typical Stokowskiana. It was a weird 
and strangely exciting manifestation 
of completely personalized interpreta- 
tion, and we note with some trepida- 
tion that the audience applauded it to 
the echo. 

The rest was anti-climax. The 


(Continued on page 28) 
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RECI TALS” 


Loulse Bernhardt, Contraito 


Louise Bernhardt, contralto, who 
was heard in a recital at the Town 
Hall the afternoon of Jan. 4, has had 
considerable operatic experience both 
in this country and abroad, but is less 
familiar as a concert singer. On this 
occasion she offered an elaborate pro- 
gram, ranging from Gluck’s Divinités 
du Styx, Handel’s Ah, mio cor, Scar- 
latti’s O cessate di piagarmi, to Lieder 
by Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, Marx 
and Strauss, French songs by Trémi- 
sot, Koechlin and Holmés and a 
group in English. Coenraad V. Bos 
was her accompanist. 

Mme. Bernhardt revealed a voice of 
uncommonly fine quality which she 
used, in the main, with technical skill. 
She is, moreover, a capable interpreter 
and stylist and left no doubt of this 
fact in such widely contrasting num- 

. bers as the arias of Handel and Gluck. 
But her skill in delivering operatic 
music does not imply that she is any 
less gifted as an exponent of the Lied. 
Indeed, her temperamental perform- 
ance of songs like Brahms’ Meine 
Liebe ist Grin or Schubert’s Forelle 
and Der Tod und das Madchen were 
among the high lights of the concert. 
She proved herself fully at home, 
moreover, in French lyrics. A large 
audience applauded her with much 
warmth. ¥. 





Marian Anderson, Contralto 


Four arias by Bach formed the ma- 
jestic opening group at Marian An- 
’ derson’s reecital in Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 5, which, like her earlier apvear- 
ance, attracted a capacity audience. 
Miss Anderson sang Jesus schilaft, 
was soll ich hoffen, Komm’ siisser 
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Louise Bernhardt 


Marian Anderson 


Tod, and Bereite dich, Zion in Ger- 
man, and My Heart Ever Faithful, 
from the Easter cantata, in English. 
In Bach’s religious arias, as indeed in 
all musical expressions of faith, Miss 
Anderson finds an ideal musical me- 
dium. Very seldom does one hear 
this music recreated so convincingly. 
A Schubert group brought An die 
Leier, Abschied, Der Jiingling und 
der Tod and Der Erlkonig, the last 
in a tremendously dramatic, if vocally 
uneven, performance. 

Both Tchaikovsky’s Adieu, Foréts, 
from Jeanne d’Arc, and Debussy’s Air 
de Lia, from L’Enfant Prodigue, were 
superbly sung. Miss Anderson was 
more successful with Poulenc’s Tom- 
beau than with Debussy’s Chevelure, 
in which both words and musical 
phrases were not clear enough. No 
one, however, can sing Spirituals more 
beautifully than Miss Anderson, and 
the audience demanded many extras. 
Franz Rupp’s accompaniments were 
admirably vital if sometimes too ve- 
hement. B. 


Leah Effenbach, Pianist 


Leah Effenbach, a young pianist 
from Washington, D. C., last heard 





Leah Effenbach 


Karin Branzell 


here some six years ago, again re- 
vealed the possession of a pronounced 
flair for the piano at her Town Hall 
recital on Jan. 4. Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue, Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata and the Scherzo 
in C Sharp Minor and a group of 
etudes by Chopin provided the more 
substantial part of the program, with 
the Choros No. 5 by Villa-Lobos, 
Morton Gould’s Boogie-Woogie Etude 
and Ravel’s Ondine and Toccata fol- 
lowing later. 

Technically the young recitalist 
proved to be exceptionally well 
equipped. She has sure, fleet fingers 
that ripple over the keys smoothly at 
very rapid tempos and ready ease in 
solving problems posed by octaves and 
other double notes, while back of it 
all is a dashing, zestful energy that 
engenders a certain excitement just 
in the technical accomplishment. The 
great danger in playing so glibly is 
the tendency to skim over the musical 
surface lightly. This danger en- 
snared the pianist to too great an ex- 
tent to permit a satisfactory probing 
of the inner significance of the Bach 
and Beethoven works and the Chopin 
scherzo. By the same token, the 
poetry and the poignant drama of the 


E-Major Etude of Chopin were left 
unexplored to any convincing degree, 
while the C Major Etude, Op. 10, No. 
1, with its far-flung arpeggios, and 
the C Sharp Minor work from the 
same opus were brilliantly dispatched. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 


It was in the group of Etudes that 
Alexander Brailowsky was in top 
form at his Chopin recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 3. He played the three 
Etudes, Op. 68, After the Method of 
Methods of Moscheles and Fétis, and 
then seven etudes from Op. 10 and 
Op. 25. Mr. Brailowsky is at his best 
in these works, in which brilliance of 
technique is blended with dramatic and 
poetic content. The unfailing ele- 
gance and finish of his performances 
in no way weakened the power of the 
music. His playing of the Ballade in 
F Minor, Op. 52, was also memorable. 
The Prelude in C Sharn Minor was 
insensitively done, but Mr. Brailow- 
sky was in the vein in the following 
group of eight Mazurkas. It was 
good to hear the Polonaise-l'antasy in 
A Flat, Op. 61, which is neglected by 
pianists these days. Three waltzes, 
three nocturnes and the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo completed the program. B. 


Karin Branzell, Contralto 


Karin Branzell, contralto. long an 
ornament to the Metropolitan Opera 
and now a. distinguished contributor to 
the concert world, gave a song re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 5, before a large audi- 
ence which was vociferous in its ap- 
plause. Mme. Branzell confined her- 
self to songs in Scandinavian tongues 
and to German which made _ for 
some monotony but much of this was 
overcome by the splendid interpreta- 
tion given all the songs. The singer 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Norman Cordon as Mr. Maurrant, holds the crowd at bay after the murder of his wife 


71TH ingredients from _ both 
worlds, something new has been 
added to Broadway and to serious 
music with the entrance of Street 
Scene on Jan. 9 at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre. Just because it has been produced 
under Broadway auspices (Dwight 
Deer Wiman and the Playwrights’ 
Company) no musician or music lover 
can afford to miss Kurt Weill’s set- 
ting of Elmer Rice’s original play. In 
the possible scramble to label it—its 
own billing is a “dramatic musical” 
and some may want to call it a mod- 
ern music drama or even a native 
opera—let’s not lose sight of one fact 
—or should we say opinion? Street 
Scene is the best contemporary musical 
production to grace any American 
stage. 

The separate ingredients for this 
success are immediately apparent and 
constantly recognizable as they come 
along: first, an original play of power 
and soul-searching reality, a penetrat- 
ing look into the lives of human be- 
ings—in musical language a first rate 
libretto, adapted for its musical setting 
by its original author. Second: music 
of such cunning investiture and in- 
spired originality that the play seems 
not to be a separate entity but one 
half of a whole—Mr. Weill’s greatest 
achievement to date. Third: a cast of 
singing actors which fit the require- 
ments like a custom-tailored costume. 
Add to these some touching and 
charming lyrics for songs by the 
Negro poet, Langston Hughes, superb 
direction by Charles Friedman, a set 
patterned after his own original one 
by Jo Mielziner, a dance team that 
surpasses anything seen to date and 
sympathetic conducting by Maurice 
Abravanel, who is a Weill expert in 
addition to being a fine musician, and 
you have it—whatever you want to 
call it. 


Cordon and Stoska Score 


Three of the principals are known 
to opera goers—Norman Cordon, for- 
merly of the ‘Metropolitan, who is ex- 
cellent as the sullen Mr. Maurrant, the 
villain of the piece; Polyna Stoska, 
whose performance in the City Cen- 
ter’s Ariadne will not soon be for- 
gotten, as Mrs. Maurrant, singing 
gloriously and acting with deep con- 
viction ; and Sydney Rayner, who has 
appeared widely in opera houses 
throughout the world and who gives 
great distinction to the character role 
of Lippo Fiorentino. Anne Jeffreys, 
who sings the Maurrant daughter’s 
role charmingly and looks most ap- 
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Photos of Street Scene by Vandamm Studio 


In the lee Cream Ensemble are (left to right) Irving Kauf- 
man, Creighton Thompson, David E. Thomas, Helen Arden, 
Sydney Rayner, Hope Emerson, Ellen Repp and Wilson Smith 


pealing, comes from the movies ; Brian 
Sullivan, who as Sam Kaplan re- 
veals a fine and powerful tenor voice,~ 
is out of a recent Show Boat cast, 
and Ellen Repp, the Olsen, is a mezzo 
well known to the concert world. 
Hope Emerson, another principal, has 
Broadway, the radio and nightclubs as 
a background. Randolph Symonette, 
understudy for Mr. Cordon showed 
promise in a small role. The entire 
cast, too lengthy to be mentioned fur- 
ther, makes a marvelous ensemble. 
From the moment the curtain rises 
on a concerted number of great charm 
and individuality, Ain’t It Awful, the 
Heat?, the moods change, deepen, 
lighten, grow unbearably tense and are 
relieved, but never are let down. 
Speech flows into music naturally and 
inevitably—Mr. Weill has mastered 
the Singspiel technique perfectly. The 
“set numbers” never intrude for the 
sake of song, but follow the action as 
necessities. There are five of these in 
a row that could easily become hits: 
Wrapped in a Ribbon and Tied in a 
Bow, which has its inspiration in 
graduation of several young girls from 
high school; Lonely House, sung by 
Sam (Mr. Sullivan); Wouldn’t You 
Like to Be on Broadway?, when Rose 
Maurrant (Miss Jeffreys) is almost 
tempted to “the primrose path” by her 
boss (Don Saxon); What Good 
Would the Moon Be?, Rose’s reaction 
to that temptation, and Moon-Faced, 
Starry-Eyed, a jive number to which 











Street Scene Returns as Dramatie Musical 
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Kurt Weill, 
composer 


Maurice Abravanel, 
musical director 


Sheila Bond and Danny Daniels do a 
jitterbug and Apache dance of tre- 
mendous skill and virtuosity. 

Miss Stoska has a long, complicated 
and beautiful recitative and aria, 
Somehow I Never Could Believe, 
which she sings superbly, as well as a 
moving song to her son, A Boy Like 
You, and there is a duet of operatic 
proportions for Miss Jeffrey and Mr. 
Sullivan, Remember That I Care, 
which is not so effective when it is 
taken in reprise. Other ensembles, 
notably the delicious paean to Ice 
Cream, led by Mr. Rayner, the quartet 
of gossips, Get a Load of That, and 
the children’s game are marvellously 
wrought and performed. For satire 
there is an utterly disillusioned Lull- 
aby by two nursemaids. 

Street Scene has come to stay 
awhile. We cannot imagine that an 
audience from any walk of life would 
not enjoy it. It has everything. 


QUAINTANCE EATON 





Ellington Writes Music 
For Beggar’s Holiday 


Deserving of attention because of 
its slick score by Duke Ellington, its 
polished performance by a cast headed 
by Alfred Drake, its sophisticated 
book and lyrics by John Latouche and 
its wonderfully impressive sets by 
Oliver Smith is Beggar’s Holiday, 
which opened at the Broadway Thea- 


Mr. Cordon and Polyna Stoska as 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurrant, with their 
daughter, Rose (Anne Jeffreys) 





tre on Dec. 26. 
posed to be based on John Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera, little of that lusty 


Although it is sup- 


work remains except the generally 
light-moralled atmosphere and the cen- 
tral character of the bandit, Macheath, 
who is transformed here to a gangster 
much beloved of women and hunted 
by the authorities. There are no 
voices except Mr. Drake’s of much ac- 
count, although the songs and dances 
are “put over” by such featured 
players as Bernice Parks, Avon Long, 
Mildred Smith and Marie Bryant, and . 
Jet MacDonald is radiantly attractive 
as Polly Peachum. Zero Mostel is 
thought to be tremendously funny by 
those who think him funny. If you 
don’t mind accepting certain low ways 
of life as a premise and then for- 
getting their implications, the show is 
decidedly worth seeing, if only for Mr. 
Smith’s remarkable contribution. 





Schola Cantorum 
Makes Debut 


New Choral Group Impresses 
Favorably — Metamorphosen 
Given Hearing 
Boston.—Apart from Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s introduction of a late and 
unimportant score by Richard Strauss 
—the Metamorphosen for 23 solo 
strings, the biggest news of the fort- 
night has been the debut of a new 
choral organization, the Saint Cecilia 


Schola Cantorum conducted by 
Arthur Howes. 
The new organization gave the 


Verdi Manzoni Requiem at its first 
concert, in Symphony Hall, in aid of 
Archbishop Cushing’s charity fund. 
Mr. Howes is a decidedly able choral 
conductor, and his forces impressed 
both by the discipline and the polish 
of their work. Selma Kaye, soprano, 
Anna Kaskas, contralto, David Lloyd, 


tenor, and John Herrick, baritone, 
were the soloists. 

Little space need be used on 
Strauss’ Metamorphosen, which by 


this time has been exhibited in New 
York. (For the New York review of 
this work, see page 28.) It is a lush 
contrapuntal weaving of sound, pleas- 
ant to hear but not likely to prove of 
lasting merit. It reminded me some- 
what of Schoenberg’s Verklaerte 
Nacht, except that Strauss’ idiom is 
much more diatonic and conservative. 
Mr. Koussevitzky followed this work 
with Martinu’s bright if over-scored 
Concerto Grosso, with Lukas Foss 
and Bernard Zighera at the paired 
pianos, and the Harold in Italy of 
Berlioz, with Jascha Veissi giving a 


competent if hardly spectacular ac- 
count of the viola solo. 
Cyrus DurRGIN 
Polish Tenor to Arrive 
In America in February 
Michael Koussevitski, tenor, who 


was a Polish-Jewish cantor and who 
spent five years in Nazi concentration 
camps, will arrive in America, Feb. 
12, for a series of concerts including 
one in New York’s Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Koussevitski has made three ap- 
pearances in the Royal Albert Hall in 
London and has sung in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Ross Graham, baritone, has recently 
returned from a USO concert tour of 
Europe, a highpoint of which was his 
meeting in Italy with Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, who has been in retirement 
for the past nine years. Both Mr. 
Koussevitski and Mr. Ruffo are 
sponsored by Stars, Inc. 





One of the largest Presbyterian Churches 
in Nebraska needs a well qualified ex- 
perienced Organist Director. Have four 
choir organizations, three manual Skin- 
ner organ, fine church spirit. Give your 
qualifications in first letter. A. W. Edling, 
Chairman, Music Committee, 2500 Wash- 
ington St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 10) 
began with a group of Grieg songs 
beautifully delivered. Especially poig- 
nant was that about “the lonely prin- 





cess in her castle strong.” It is good 
to hear Grieg songs authentically 
presented. 


Following this came Brahms’ Four 
Serious Songs in which the depth of 
feeling and the songs’ religious mood 
were fully presented. It was a splen- 
did rendition of this impressive song 
group. Works by Schubert had ex- 
cellent presentations although it is 
open to question whether Auf dem 
Wasser zu Singen is as effective for 
the low voice as for a higher one. 
Der Erlkénig was splendidly given 
and Sibelius’ Im Feld ein Madchen 
Singt a poignant piece of art. The 
program ended with songs by Lind- 
berg, Alfven and Nordquist. 

Mme. Branzel! has carried over 
from the operatic stage the art which 
enthralled us for a long time. It is to 
be hoped she will continue to do so, as 
singing like this is not often heard 
these days. H. 


Edmund Kurtz, Cellist 


An admirably diversified program 
added interest to the recital which Ed- 
mund Kurtz, cellist, gave in Town 
Hall on Jan. 7, with Artur Balsam at 
the piano. All too seldom does one 
hear the Beethoven Sonata in D, Op. 
102, No. 2, with which the artist 
opened the program. It is a highly 
introspective and at times almost 
cryptic work, but it holds rich re- 
wards for the devoted listener. No 
slow movement that Beethoven ever 
wrote is more characteristic and more 
subtle in harmonic coloring than the 
adagio of this sonata. And the final 
allegro fugato is a magnificent adven- 
ture in counterpoint. Sensitive as Mr. 





James Friskin Edmund Kurtz 


Kurtz’ playing of the sonata was, it 
lacked the vitality and authority which 
his performances later in the program 
revealed. He also played Beethoven's 
Variations on a theme from Mozart's 
Magic Flute. 

After a sonata by Locatelli came the 
principal modern work of the evening, 
Stravinsky’s Suite Italienne, which 
was zestfully done. Shorter works 
by Dvorak, Hindemith, Villa-Lobos 
and Piatti) completed the program. 
Mr. Kurtz and Mr. Balsam, who con- 
tributed notably to the success of the 
recital, were heartily applauded. _B. 


James Friskin, Pianist 


For the fripperies and the shallow 
sensations of the overloaded concert 
season there is no finer corrective 
than such a recital as James Friskin 
gave at the Town Hall on Jan. 8. 
The pianist offered a program conse- 
crated solely to.Bach. It was built, 
moreover, around the Goldberg Varia- 
tions, of which there are few greater 
interpreters living. Preceding this 
monumental work came the early but 
incomparable Capriccio on the De- 
parture of a Beloved Brother and fol- 
lowing it the E Major French Suite 
and Liszt’s transcription of the G 
Minor Organ Fantasie and Fugue. 
A very large audience listened with 
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Janos Scholz 


Herta Glaz 
. 


rapt absorption to these illuminating 
disclosures and at becoming moments 
applauded as effusively as if it had 
been a question of a popular opera 
singer. 

Mr. Friskin remains through the 
years one of the most scholarly and 
incorruptible artists before the public. 
By his idealism and searching musi- 
cianship he has outlasted scores of 
pianists who flashed into view, made 
a great noise, then passed into obliv- 
ion, For several decades he has 
served Bach with the zeal of a high 
priest. The Goldberg Variations he 
assimilated to his inmost being over 
a long and fruitful period. Yet he has 
played them in concert only about 
three times, always with deepening 
penetration and more consummate 
mastery. Never, perhaps, was his per- 
formance greater than on this occa- 
sion. One might analyze the playing 
of every one of the 30 “transforma- 
tions” without doing anything like full 
justice to the exquisite clarity of his 
treatment, to its sovereign simplicity, 
its perfect adjustment of each sculp- 
tured detail to this or that variation 
and of the respective variations to the 
scheme of the whole astounding work. 
Yet if ‘the pianist had done nothing 
more than the G minor Variation as 
he did it the evening would have un- 
forg :ttable. 

Columns would not adequately de- 
scribe the sensitiveness and beauty of 
Mr. Friskin’s performances of the re- 
spective dances which make up the 
E major French suite or render proper 
justice to the eloquence and sly humor 
of the Capriccio. And if the bravura 
sonorities of the Liszt transcription 
are rather less his affair his playing 
had a sweep of its own. 


Janos Scholz, Cellist 


Janos Scholz gave his annual. re- 
cital at the Town Hall Jan. 3. Doubt- 
less the atrocious weather had much 
to do with the size of the attendance. 
In most respects the scholarly cellist 
appeared to be laboring under the ef- 
fects of an off-night. His program 
comprised an Adagio and Allegro by 
Francoeuer, Beethoven's A major So- 
nata for cello and piano, the Arpeg- 
gione Sonata of Schubert, a common- 
place sonata by a Schdnberg pupil. 
Mark Wessel, composed in 1943, and 
short pieces by Davidoff, Weber and 
Chopin. The moderate audience re- 
ceived Mr. Scholz cordially, Artur 
Bals-m was the admirable pianist of 
the occasion. 


Herta Giaz, Mezzo-Soprano 


Herta Glaz, mezzo-soprano, offered 
her annual recital at the Town Hall, 
Jan. 5. A highly diversified program 
included old Italian airs by Marcello, 
Scarlatti, Monteverdi, Legrenzi, an 
aria from Mozart's Titus, Schubert 
Lieder, a Cradle Song by Arnold 
Bax, some new Songs of Separation, 
by William Grant Still, songs by Nin 
and Canteloube and an air from Mus- 
sorgsky’s Fair at Sorotchinsk. 

Miss Glaz was, as always, tasteful, 
intelligent and musical in her inter- 
pretations of the numbers she under- 
took. She was vocallv at her best in 
Schubert’s Wehmut and captured the 
mood of that song in striking fashion. 
There was much to commend, like- 
wise, in her Mozart and her old 
Italian airs and she brought out the 


best there was in the somewhat con- 
ventional music of William Grant 
Still. Here and there flaws of vocal 
control were noticeable but they were 
insufficiently pronounced to mar the 
general effect of Miss Glaz’s artistry. 
Konrad Wolff accompanied. x; 


Michael O'Higgins, Baritone 


Michael O’Higgins, Irish baritone, 
was heard in recital at the Town 
Hall, Jan. 2. A fair audience greeted 
him in a program devoted to airs by 
Gluck-and Handel, songs by Donaudy, 
Malashkin, Merikanto and Rachmani- 
noff, Lieder by Schubert and Strauss 
and two groups of Irish lyrics and 
folksongs. Mr. O’Higgins disclosed a 
lyric voice of sympathetic timbre, 
though not always well equalized in 
scale. He accomplished his best work 
in the songs which enabled him to em- 
ploy English texts. He was poorly 
advised, however, to attempt things 
like Schubert’s Der Wanderer or 
Gruppe aus dem Tartarus and 
Strauss’s Wiegenlied, which are far 
beyond his present emotional scope 
and musical resources. His German, 
moreover, is extremely faulty. Stuart 
Ross accompanied discreetly ¢ 


Richard Tauber, Tenor 


Once again a packed house greeted 
Richard Tauber at his second recital 
of the season in Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 4. Mr. Tauber followed his 
usual custom of beginning his pro- 
gram with Lieder and arias, and wait- 
ing until the end to give his audience 
those operetta airs which it so dearly 
loved and which he can do incom- 
parably well. The ubiquitous Ombra 
mai fu from Handel’s Xerxes, Adieu 
Mignon from Thomas’ Mignon,” and 
Vainement, ma bien aimée, from 
Lalo’s Roi d’Ys gave him opportunity 
for some beautifully-spun phrases. Six 
songs from Schumann’s Dichterliebe 
and three Strauss songs led to the 
popular group, to which Mr. Tauber 
added many encores. George Schick 
Was the accompanist. S. 


Marilyn Neeley, Pianist 


Marilyn Neeley, a pianist of only 
eight years, gave a recital in Times 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 5 before 
a cordial audience. Her program in- 
cluded the Prelude and Fugue in E 
Flat from the second book of Bach's 
Well-Tempered Clavier; Beethoven’s 
Six Variations on a Swiss Song; 
Schumann’s Sonata fiir die Jugend in 
G, Op. 118; Kabalevsky’s Sonatina in 
C, Op. 13, No. 1; and works by 
Schubert, Barvinsky, Carpenter and 
Chasins. ‘ 


Geraldine Smith, Soprano 


Geraldine Smith, a Connecticut so- 
prano heard in another hall here last 
season, gave a recital at Town Hall 
on Jan. 6, at which she again dis- 
played an intelligent interpretative ap- 
proach to the song material taken in 
hand. With a flexible voice of little 
natural beauty, which, because of 
faulty tone production frequently took 
on a hardness that would seem to be 
avoidable, she brought to her task a 
certain forthright wholesomeness and 
spontaneity that lent vitality to an in- 
herently good sense of rhythm. This 
gave an advantage to a group of folk- 
songs and, in a different way, to Mo- 
zart’s Alieluia. A more deeply emo- 
tional response and greater tonal sensi- 
tiveness are needed for the Schubert 
and Brahms songs sung. The program 
opened with Handel’s O, Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me? and Mozart’s 
Non so piu aria from The Marriage of 
Figaro and further included the Mirror 
Scene from Massenet’s Thais and 
French songs by Berlioz and Fauré. 

oe 


New Friends of Music, Jan. 5 


The program of the first session of 
the New Friends of Music following 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Upera Workshops opring Up Widely 





In St. Louis 


(Continued from page 6) 


public performances of the operas they 
are studying, I want to emphasize 
that 1 am tneir coach in opera, and 
not their voice teacher. The young 
singers usually cannot get opera train- 
ing in the vocal studio and the Work- 
suup merely supplements the work 
they do with their voice teacher. 

The works we are to present in 
April are Bach’s Coffee Cantata, Me- 
notti’s The Old Maid and the Thief, 
Vaughan Williams’ The Shepherds of 
the Delectable Mountains, Mozart’s 
Bastien and Bastienne, and Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera. All but two were 
written in English. The casts are 
small and the operas short. They are 
not familiar, but both music and li- 
bretto are well written and have a 
disunct quality of their own. The 
Shepherds of the Delectable Moun- 
tains will be presented for the first 
time in America. We have at least 
two or three casts for each opera, 
affording almost every singer two 
roles and greater opportunities. 

With financial support from the 
Guild, the Workshop ought to become 
an opera company supported entirely 
locally. By giving small but excel- 
lent operas, we are not competing 
with the large-seale efforts of the 
Metropolitan Opera which visits St 
Louis on tour. 

To the present, very few operas 
have been written in English, but 
there has been a sudden burst of 
activity in this direction, and why 
should not English and American 
artists sing them? In Italy, compos- 
ers wrote operas for Italian singers, 
in Germany, for German singers, 
But first, the singer needs training. 

Although the Guild is seeking local 
subscribers interested in helping St. 
Louis singers and the cause of opera, 
it does not solicit large subscriptions, 
preferring to give a larger number 
of music lovers the opportunity to 
assist. The subscription is five dol- 
lars per member and for this the sub- 
scriber gets four lectures on opera, 
a ticket for each production and sec- 
ond preference for tickets to the 
Metropolitan Opera in St. Louis. No 
tickets will be sold at the Workshop 
door this year. 


Plan Contemporary Works 


As this is the first season, we are 
only giving a few performances, but 
as we progress, our scope will in- 
crease. We plan to give Mozart 
operas, as well as contemporary 
works, such as The Rape of Lucre- 
tia by Benjamin Britten. We also 
envision both fall and spring seasons 
and when the project is well under 
way, I hope to pay the singers a 
salary for the season. In return, I 
shall expect them to execute cheer- 
fully any task I impose, whether it’s 
singing a leading role or sewing on 
a button. This is the way St. Louis 
seeks to help young local singers and 
also to present opera economically. 

There are four ways of trying to 
make opera pay which have been tried 
but all have their disadvantages. You 
may have opera supported by wealthy 
patrons, but they are as likely as not 
to decide to withdraw their support 
and then, of course, the company fails. 
People will not attend “grand” opera 
unless the company employs big 
names; therefore the singers must be 
brought from out of town, which de- 
feats the purpose of helping the local 
singers. This is a bad system and it 
stands in need of correction by edu- 
cating the people and giving them 
opera in the language they wunder- 
stand. 

Then you mav have opera munic- 
ip-l'y suprorted, as it is in Europe. 
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In America, however, people would 
not accept the additional tax. Euro- 
peans have paid this tax for years 
and have come to regard it as the 
accepted thing. 

You may have opera supported by 
sponsored broadcasts and by a radio 
audience as well as paid attendance, 
as the Metropolitan Opera does. But 
i the ‘Lexaco Company suddenly de- 
cided to withdraw its sponsorship, the 
«secu opolitan would lose a large per- 
centage of its financial support, not 
only from the Texaco Company, but 
also from the subscription returns the 
Opera receives from the radio audi- 
ence, which consist of a dollar per 
person. 

Last, you may have opera support- 
ed by a large audience in a huge audi- 
torium, but the proper auditory and 
visual effects cannot be achieved in 
a big hall. Only the pageant works, 
such as Aida, can be presented there, 
and there are few of these operas. 

Frankly, there is only one real 
opera company in this country, and 
that is the Metropolitan. To become 
a member of it, the American singer 
has to be lucky. He arrives, not step 
by step, but with a jump of good 
fortune. 

European countries have _ small 
opera companies in which young sing- 
ers get their start. As they improve 
they progress to more and more im- 
portant houses, thus reaching the top 
by a gradual and surer means. The 
system is similar to that of repertory 
companies in the theatre, but in the 
United States there have been no 
small opera companies for young sing- 
ers to begin in and work their way 
gradually to the top. 

Many cities would therefore benefit 
by establishing workshops similar to 
that in St. Louis, and any city of 
300,000 could support such an enter- 
prise with ease. 





In Syracuse 

(Continued from page 6) 
erably from the formulas set up by 
Broadway producers and adherents to 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Opera gained a quick foothold at 
Syracuse. Immediately after intro- 
auction of an opera course, Miss Ives 
and Mr. Bacon established two oper- 
atic groups, the University Opera 
Company of Syracuse and the Opera 
Workshop. 

The center of the university’s oper- 
atic activity is the opera workshop— 
more aptly a l2boratory—which is said 
to have the distinction of being the 
only experimental opera classroom- 





In the Toronto Workshop excerpt from La Traviata, Diana 
Thompson as Violetta is consoled by her friends 


theatre of its kind on an American 
university campus. In setting up an 
opera workshop, the first step has 
been to minimize the stress that has 
traditionally been placed on 18th and 
iytn century European opera. The 
door has also been closed on the cus- 
tom of singing librettos in the foreign 
language in which the operas were 
originally written. 

Meanwhile, the primary aim of the 
workshop is to serve as a testing place 
tor new American works, new singers 
and composers who need operatic ex- 
perience. Foremost in the minds of 
Miss Ives and Mr. Bacon are operas 
which have been written in English, 
especially those of contemporary 
American composers, 

This new “understandable” approach 
to opera resulted in the performance 
of two English operas, Dido and 
Aeneas, and Trial by Jury. Two more 
English works will be produced in the 
spring semester. John Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera is scheduled for February and 
Mr. Bacon’s A Tree on the Plains for 
May. 

In addition to the full-dressed 
operatic productions in which the cast 
comprised both local performers as 
well as university students, Miss 
Ives early in January gave the first in 
a series of student-faculty perform- 
ances of scenes from outstanding 
operas. Meanwhile, a series of week- 
ly 15-minute radio programs of opera 
scenes sung by students has been ar- 
ranged for broadcast every Tuesday 
morning over the Syracuse radio sta- 
tion WSYR-FM. 

“One of our first aims is to estab- 
lish a local theater for the production 
of American opera”, Miss Ives ex- 
plained. “Therefore, our first two per- 
formances in the fall semester brought 
works by Purcell and Sullivan, who 
knew how to set good English poetry 
to music. American opera is based 
on the English language and we can 
well afford to pay some attention to 
those English composers who knew 
how to write for it. 

“We want to get back to the 
fundamental principles of opera—an 
equal balance between music and 
drama. Therefore, we are keeping our 
work simple and unpretentious in the 
belief that American opera. will 
emerge as something related to our 
everyday lives and actions, something 
that will be understandable, and above 
all, enjoyable.” 

The aims and purposes of the opera 
workshop have been recognized and 
incorporated into the curriculum of 
other departments of the College of 
Fine Arts. Working in close coopera- 
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tion with the workshop is Normal L. 
Kice’s School of Art. In addition to 
the opera course taught by Miss Ives, 
a special class in operatic design, 
whicn meludes instruction in custom 
design and opera settings, is being 
virered by Montague Charman, head 
of the textile design department. 
Scheduled for the summer term is an- 
ulWer course in musical composition 
pertaining directly to opera and of- 
tered by Lionel Nowak, professor of 
piano and composition and assistant 
director of the School of Music. 

The workshop, in addition to pro- 
viding studio facilities for opera re- 
hearsals, acts as an outlet for works 
by students and faculty members of 
various university departments. Scen- 
ery for Dido and Aeneas and Trial 
by Jury was designed under the super- 
vision of Douglas Wilson, assistant 
professor of painting, while Charles 
Dibble, instructor of design, advised 
the design of costumes. 

From the Department of Physical 
Education for Women have come 
dancers for the two plays, coached by 
Barbara Nash in charge of modern 
dancing. : 

The reason for developing an experi- 
mental opera workshop which at- 
tempts to deal primarily with con- 
temporary works, Miss Ives ex- 
plained, was merely a step to encour- 
age a revival of operatic composition. 

“We have come to depend too 
heavily on the classic works of 18th 
and 19th century and have accepted 
them as the only form of operatic ex- 
pression”, she added. The result has 
been a noticeable lack of contempo- 
rary opera”. as 

By accepting only the traditional 
patterns of classic opera, she pointed 
out, an overbalance of music in grand 
opera has developed. 

“There are several reasons why the 
classic patterns have become inade- 
quate vehicles of operating expres- 
sion”, she continued. “It must be re- 
membered that the plots of the 18th 
and 19th century opera have little in 
common with conditions of the 20th 
century. Costumes and stage settings of 
the classics lack the imaginative and 
artistic quality of present-day art, and 
ballet and dancing have failed to keep 
pace with modern development in 
these fields”. 


In Toronto 
(Continued from page 6) 
atre, University of Toronto, revealed 
what can be accomplished. After one 
term, a short eight weeks, scenes from 
six operas were presented ranging 
from Fidelio to Der Rosenkavalier. 
Some idea of their effect upon the 
audience may be judged by the com- 
ments about the male chorus in Fi- 
delic. Toronto long has had a repu- 
tation as a choral city; good choirs 
(Continued on page 37) 
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C. Wesley Brewster 


Discussing the script of the Purcell opera are (left to right) 
Priscilla Gillette, who sang Dido; Warren Schmoll, the 
Aeneas; Ruth Ives, director of the Opera Workshop and 
Ernst Bacon, director of the Syracuse School of Music 
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The Warrior—an Example 
And a Warning 


“y*HE palpable failure of the most recent 
| American opera, The Warrior, in its 
premiere at the Metropolitan early in Jan- 
uary should serve a two-fold purpose: (1) it 
should shed some light for composers (in- 
cluding the composer of the present piece ) 
on what not to do in the lyric theatre; (2) :t 
should caution the Metropolitan against let- 
ting another ten years elapse before again 
mounting a contemporary American work. 
The Warrior has demonstrated, among 

other things, that there can be no such 
phenomenon as opera without music, in the 
traditional sense, or (more _ specifically) 
without melody, in even the most abstract 
sense. There may be plays with musical 
effects; there may be chanted dramas, or 
there may be choral poetry; but not opera, . 
as that particular musical species is known 
today to scholar and layman alike. Indeed, 
the authors of The Warrior might have done 
themselves a service by disclaiming the 
opera genre and calling their work some- 
thing else. In this way it might at least have 
been judged as a unique and individual 
manifestation not subject to comparison to 
any existing model. 

To the best of our knowledge, we are being 
factual, not presumptuous, in drawing this 
inference from The Warrior. From what 
the composer himself has said, we gather 
that he consciously avoided melodic concep- 
tions and deliberately subordinated his score, 
vocal and orchestral, to the words of the 
libretto and to the visual drama. If this is 
so, then, in the sense of the above argument, 
the composition has the merit of being a 
brave and generous sacrifice to experimental 
art. But if it is not so, the work is simply 
bankrupt and vagrant. 


E anticipate, at this point, the inevit- 

able cries of “reaction!’’, “stagnant 
conservatism !’’, etc., and a pointing of fin- 
gers to the celebrated cases of the critics 
versus Wagner and his music-dramas; De- 
bussy and his Pelléas et Mélisande; Richard 
Strauss and his Salomé and Elektra, et al. 
But no parallels really exist there. Those 
composers may have sought to fit the tonal 
investiture to speech and action (and vice 
versa) in a more evocative manner; they 
may have revised, or eschewed altogether, 
certain conventional treatments of both voice 
and orchestra; they may have departed rad- 
ically from a few traditional dramatic con- 
ceptions jealously guarded by the critics of 
their day. But—they were very careful to 
fill their scores with musi@™%nusic of the 
most substantial foundation and the richest 
texture, embodying the most thorough-going 
and carefully executed structural designs, 
and prodigal of vivid melodic and thematic 
ideas and developments. No composer, 
however revolutionary, has successfully re- 
pudiated music, nor subordinated it, in the 
history of operatic composition. 

-There were other peculiarities about The 
Warrior—the subject itself, for instance. 
One wonders why two such avid seekers 
after contemporaneousness and novelty of 
idiom/as Messrs. Rogers and Corwin should 
have chosen the ancient legend of Samson 
or their pot of departure, particularly in 
view of the more exhaustive, and the almost 
prohibitively competitive, treatment already 
accorded it by Saint-Saéns. Are there no 
subjects fresher and more cogent to our 
times and concerns to exercise American 
opera writers? One wonders, too, how the 
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creators, once the subject was chosen, hoped 
to capture the high, majestically paced 
drama, the pageantry, the epical tragedy of 
this tremendous story within the framework 
of a tabloid opera of an hour’s duration, And 
how, on so spectacular a theme, did they 
hope to achieve any illusion with a burden 
of soliloquys and meditations, at the most 
fiercely dramatic moments, accompanied by 
persistent musical understatement ? 

The fact that this work misfired should 
not discourage the Metropolitan manage- 
ment, nor be taken as the cue for the latter 
to throw up its hands, declare that it has 
done its duty and thereupon retire for an- 
other decade behind the German, Italian and 
French repertoire. It is part of the responsi- 
bility of an opera house to bring out new 
works, and it is the particular duty of the 
Metropolitan to bring out new American 
works since the Metropolitan is virtually the 
only outlet for such works in the world to- 
day. A genuine and valuable American 
opera technique and faculty, if they ever are 
to develop here, can do so only with the con- 
sistent co-operation of the Metropolitan. 


HERE will, of course, be failures, and 
the percentage, considering the number 
of opportunities our native composers have 
had to see and hear their works in perform- 
ance, probably will be high. But the per- 
centage is high, too, among the new plays 
produced season after season on Broadway ; 
among the motion picture releases; among 
the tons of books pouring annually from 
publishers’ presses. It would be a miracle, 
indeed, if an opera house could put on one 
new production in ten years and have that 
one turn out a success. Ten productions in 
a single year scoring one success would 
come closer to reasonable expectations. 
The Warrior must hot send the Metro- 
politan into hibernation. Rather, it must 
quicken the management’s step in getting 
more contemporary works before the public, 
in stimulating our composers’ interest in the 
medium and providing an incentive for them 
to work in it. The future of opera as a liv- 
ing art form depends upon this. Besides, 
one Metropolitan Museum in New York is 
enough. 





Guest Editorial] 
A British View 
of the Russian Enigma 


By GeraLp ABRAHAM 
(Reprinted from the London Sunday Times of Jan. 5) 


HE Russian character always has been, 

and apparently continues to be, oddly 
compounded of ruthless energy and slothful 
indifference. Our Soviet friends are capable 
of raging, tearing propaganda on behalf of 
some composer or work they wish for some 
special reason to be known outside the 
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"THE BIG NOISE” SPEAKS QUIETLY 
Some words of wisdom to Frank Sinatra from Lauritz 
Melchior, who labelled himself as you see above to 

match Frankie's appellation, “The Voice" 





U.S.S.R.;.they will almost completely ne- 
glect any other. If they are in the right 
mood they will heap the kindest assistance 
upon the inquiring student of their music 
and musical life; in the wrong one, they 
will not even answer his letters. It is not 
only in the field of diplomacy that Russians 
are apt to be disconcerting and not only in 
the field of international politics that they 
seem to dislike even the friendliest adverse 
criticism. 

We are all familiar with the result: the 
Soviet composers we know are for the. most 
part the “shop-window” composers, the ac- 
counts of musical life in the Soviet Union 
we read in English are generally accounts 
by Russian or English Communists plus oc- 
casional stories by distinguished but musi- 
cally inexpert tourists. It is hardly the way 
to get a true impression, much less a com- 
plete picture, of the vast and important mu- 
sical activity of the teeming peoples of the 
Union. 

The specimens of Soviet music that reach 
us are often disappointing. General musical 
conditions in the U.S.S.R. may not be as 
rosy as Communist sympathizers would 
have us believe. But the sheer bulk of musi- 
cal production, the number of concerts and 
recitals, above all the amount of keen think- 
ing about music, in the Soviet Union are 
astounding. I turn the pages of the most 
recent number I have received of Sovetskava 
Muzika (which ceased publication during 

(Continued on page 15) 
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NEW motion picture, The Beckoning Fair 

One, is to star Leonard Bernstein as not 
only an actor but also creator and conductor 
of its musical score. The story of the picture 
is concerned with extrasensory perception and 
psychic manifestation. . . . Isaac Stern, who 
dubbed in the violin playing for John Garfield 
in Warner Brothers’ Humoresque, has recorded, 
for Columbia, an album of selections from the 
movie which was released in January. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos is in New York, currently 
engaged in collaboration on the score of a new 
musical comedy, Magdalena, which is slated for 
production on the west coast this summer under 
the supervision of Edwin Lester. . . . Upon his 
arrival in New York from Italy Fortune Gallo 
revealed that he has signed a Roman Choir of 
60 voices for a tour of this country, Mexico 
and Canada. The singers, many of whom come 
from the Sistine Chapel, will bow in New York 
under the direction of Msgr. Lavino Virgili next 
September. 

Two works new to American audiences will 
be introduced by Jennie Tourel when she ap- 
pears in Carnegie Hall on March 26 accompa- 
nied by the New York Chamber Orchestra con- 
ducted by F. Charles Adler. They are an aria 
from Respighi’s Maria Egiziaca and Tristeza 
by the Brazilian composer Carmargo Guarnieri. 
Mr. Adler will conduct the first American 

erformance of Poulenc’s Deux Marches et un 
ntermede. . Louis Kaufman will likewise in- 
troduce new works when he plays in Town Hall 
on March 14. One will be a violin concerto by 
the Russian composer Ley Knipper, the other, 
William Grant Still’s Pastorale, a tone poem. 
For his third sold out coast-to-coast, which in- 
cludes a re-engagement with the Santa Monica 
Symphony, Mr. Kaufman is to feature an Amer- 
ican group by Copland Still and McBride. . . 
The Chancel Choir of Washington’s Covenant- 
First Presbyterian Church, directed by Theo- 
dore Schaefer, sang the first performance of 
Zoltan Kodaly’s recent setting of Missa Brevis 
for chorus, solo and organ on Jan. 26. 


Following her four concerts in Copenhagen 
Doris Doree, soprano, was honored by a pres- 
entation of the Laurel Wreath by the King 
and Queen who attended the performance of 
Trovatore at the Royal Opera House in which 
Miss Doree sang Leonore. At present the so- 
prano is in London preparing for Covent Gar- 
den appearances among which will be a leading 
.. . Julius Katchen, pian- 
ist, played at an Allied Control Council Ball in 
Berlin on Jan. 18. He was one of the four 
artists to appear, each of whom represented 
one of the occupying powers. From Berlin Mr. 
Katchen goes to Prague to play with the Phil- 
harmonic in the Mozart Festival, to Paris and 
to Vienna. In May he returns to France to 
play with the Paris Symphony under Otto 
Klemperer. 

Late in January Maurice Eisenberg, cellist, 
sailed for a two-month tour of the British Isles, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. In 
London Mr. Eisenberg will make two appear- 
ances with the BBC Orchestra under Sir Adrian 
Boult in Albert Hall... . Richard Tauber, now 
on his first Central and South American tour, 
returns to New York on March 30 for his last 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall. The 
tenor will return to this country next January. 


Throughout the coming summer Giovanni 
Martinelli will be in Italy appearing in concert 
and opera. The early fall will see him in this 
country again for a tour and a New York re- 
cital. . . . Joseph Schuster, cellist, presently oc- 
cupied with a coast-to-coast tour, returns to 
South America for re-engagements from March 
to June and continues his globe-trotting in Eu- 
rope from September to December. . . . Rosalyn 
Tureck, pianist, left recently for an eight 
months’ tour of the Scandinavian countries, Eu- 
rope, Australia, Japan and Korea. Miss Tureck 
is booked for 145 orchestra and recital engage- 
ments in 60 cities. 

Percy Grainger, pianist, who recently opened 
his nation-wide concert tour as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony, has completed three 
new compositions: The Power of Rome and the 
Christian Heart, Second Hill Song and a Youth- 
ful Suite, which will be published by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. . . . Upon completing his tour in this 
country Alexander Uninsky leaves at the end 
of February for a six months’ tour of England 
and Europe. He will return to this hemisphere 
for appearances in Mexico and South America 
— appear again in North America next Octo- 
er. 


January 25, 1947 














But, Why? 
One of New York’s best accompanists made 
a speech recently in Aeolian Hall saying that 
he had forgotten to bring the music to a certain 
song and in consequence, il would have to be 


omitted. The audience applauded. Audiences 
are like that, it seems! 
1926 
Could Be! 


A feature of virtuosity has recently been 
called to my attention by a man who says he 
can make one life-saver last through the entire 
Liszt Sonata, a matter of some 35 minutes. 
With practice, he ought to make one lime drop 
“do” a Mahler symphony, but it remains to be 


demonstrated. 
1926 





Left to right, John Erskine, novelist; Ernest Urchs, 
piano sales manager, and Olin Downes, critic, who all 
participated as pianists in a program for the benefit 
of the MacDowell Foundation 





TO 


The Russian Enigma 
(Continued from page 14) 


the war, reappeared as what I can only call 
a spasmodical, and has only just resumed 
monthly publication). It devotes long an- 
alytical articles, with copious musi-type illus- 
trations, to Gliere’s Concerto for coloratura 
soprano and orchestra, N. K. Chemberdzhi’s 
Third String Quartet, the First Symphony 
of the Georgian composer Balanchivadze, 
and Nikolay Rakoff’s Violin Concerto—the 
names alone help to correct the idea that So- 
viet music is composed almost entirely by the 
firm of Shostakovich, Shostakovich and 
Shostakovich, with occasional help from 
Prokofieff and Khachaturyan; it prints the 
second half of a very thorough analytical 
study of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Sym- 
phony, a generous instalment of Glazunoff’s 
correspondence. with the Moscow critic 
Kruglikoff, well edited and annotated, and 
a valuable study of Bulgarian folk-music ; 
it gives a long and highly appreciative ac- 
count—nearly three pages—of the Moscow 
premiere of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas in 
1945. 


SAY nothing of the other contents— 
the news and reviews, the continuation 
ef a big symposium on music during the war, 
and so on—but mention only those which 
exemplify intelligent interest in contempo- 
rary Soviet music, the Russian classics and 
unfamiliar foreign classics; the kind of light 
_ that all too seldom filters through the Cur- 
tain. The English propagandists (average 
mental age: 14) are rarely the sort of people 
to appreciate careful and objective scholar- 
ship. The Russians themselves are not very 
interested in interesting outsiders in this as- 
pect of themselves, partly because they are 
encouraged to be self-centered but even 
more because they have barely enough paper 
to satisfy the demands of their own enor- 
mous culturally hungry population. 
Consequently hardly anyone in Western 
Europe knows more than an odd volume or 
two of the splendidly edited and annotated 
complete editions of the Russian musical 
classics (including hitherto unpublished ju- 
venilia, sketches, variant readings and all 
the other paraphernalia of critical scholar- 
ship) ; for the letters of Mussorgsky, Tchai- 
kovsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff most Western 


- What They Read 20 Years Ago 


— MUSICAL AMERICA for January, 1927 
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readers still have to rely on the skimmings 
offered by translators. How many English 
musicians have seen—or, having seen, have 
been able to read—that monumental compi- 
lation Tchaikovsky’s Days and Years, with 
its (literally) day-by-day account of his ac- 
tivities pieced together from letters and 
diaries? Or the similar, smaller book on 
Mussorgsky ? 


USICALLY the Curtain is not of iron 

but an alloy compounded perhaps to 
some small extent of indolence or lack of 
good will, to a larger extent of sheer inabil- 
ity to export any but a small proportion of 
selected works, but in which by far the 
largest element is a rather difficult language. 
The remedy? Well, the only one I can 
suggest is that some of the young men who 
think it must be awfully nice to be a music 
critic and get paid for going to concerts 
might well include a course of Russian in 
the preliminary studies by which they are 
presumably preparing themselves to sit in 
judgment on Bach and Mozart and Bartok. 
An editorial in our Dec. 25 issue attributed 
an article critical of the Metropolitan Opera, 
published in the magazine, New Austria, to 
Herbert Graf, instead of to Mr. Graf’s father, 
Max Graf. Herbert Graf is stage director at 
the Metropolitan. 
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Civic Concerts Conference Stresses Quality 





The Field Staff of Civic Concert Service, Inc., with O. O. Bottorff, president, and D. L. Cornetet, vice-president, at 
their 26th annual conference in New York City 


Bottorff Gives Keynote 
Address for 26th Annual 
Meet—Dean Named Field 
Manager 
HE Field Staff of Civic Concert 
Service, Inc. met in New York 
City throughout the two-week period 
of Jan. 6-19 for its 26th annual con- 
ference. As usual, representatives 
from both the eastern and western 
divisions combined their meetings, and 
this, together with the recent expan- 
sion of staff, brought the attendance 
at the daily business sessions to an 
unprecedented number. 

Civic music operation and service 
in every phase, as well as the effect 
of present-day conditions on them, 
were discussed. Reports from all sec- 
tions of the country provided evidence 
that this organized audience plan was 
adaptable to rapidly changing post- 
war situations, at the same time main- 
taining its sound economic principles. 

It is common knowledge that many 
of the nation’s larger cities have, for 
some time,. conducted their» concerts 
through the Civic Music Plan. There- 
fore, the stress of the conference was 
laid on methods for keeping these 
Associations strong and healthy, rath- 
er than on obtaining an inflationary 
expansion and sacrificing service for 
it. 

The conference opened with a 
breakfast at the Plaza Hotel on Jan. 
6. The opening session was addressed 
by O. O. Bottorff, president, Alfred 
H. Morton, chairman of the board, 
and D. L. Cornetet, vice-president. 

“The organized audience movement 
is starting its 27th annual cycle,” Mr. 
Bottorff said in his keynote address. 
“For a dozen years now it has gained 
strength with every lap it has run, 
and full speed ahead is the direction 
for the new year. We of Civic Concert 
Service, the organization that origi- 
mated and developed this American 
plan of concert presentation, are cer- 
tainly justified if we look backward 
briefly at the beginning of each year 
to survey the progress made since 
those early, struggling beginnings. 

“So far as the year just closed is 
concerned, it again has been one of 
record-breaking proportions and ac- 

‘complishments. More new Civic Mu- 
sic Associations have been established 

in any previous year. Therefore, 
more people are attending more con- 
certs in more cities because this demo- 
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cratic plan has made it possible. This 
number could easily have been in- 
creased through the simple process of 
organizing still more new Associa- 
tions. However, we have chosen new 
locations only after a careful evalua- 
tion has been made of future poten- 
tiality, population, and presence of 
factors that provide permanency, such 
as local leadership. 

“As always in the past, our plan 
for 1947 is, first of all, to be sure that 
established Associations are served 
carefully and fully. They include most 
of the country’s larger centers of pop- 
ulation. The factors of permanency, 
economic soundness, and democracy 
have brought the institution of Civic 
Music to its present enviable position 
as leader in the conccrt field. It is, 
and shall always be our obligation to 
preserve these fundamentals. Such 
expansion as can go_ hand-in-hand 
with these principles will be indulged 
in—but service will receive our first 
and continuing consideration.” 


Cornetet Heads Business Sessions 


D. L. Cornetet, who throughout the 
year, directs the Western Division 
from the Chicago office of Civic Con- 
cert Service was in charge of the bus- 
iness sessions for the two-week peri- 
od, In the opening session he said in 
part, 

“To me, you people who spend most 
of your year travelling the 48 states 
compose the unofficial board of direc- 
tors of Civic Concert Service. The im- 
portance of such a board is far greater 
than this title implies. Progress stems 


from these semi-annual meetings. 
Some improved campaign procedure 
has always resulted from our past 


year’s experience and I am sure the 
discussions of this one will have a 
similar result. 

“It is a pleasure to welcome to this 
conference more new members of our 
field staff than have ever been in at- 
tendance at a previous January con- 
ference. Almost nire years ago we 
initiated a young man from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., who is known to Civic Mu- 
sic officers from Florida to California. 
For four years he served his country 
and us well in the armed forces. Now 
that he has had a year’s ‘refresher 
course’ on the Civic Music trail, it is 
indeed a pleasure to announce that 
Mr. Harlowe Dean has been appoint- 
ed Western Field Manager. We are 
confident that adding him to the Chi- 
cago office staff will prove a popular 


Winifred Heidt, the Martial Singhers, 
Dusolina Giannini, Patrice Munsel, 
Thomas L. Thomas, Ezio Pinza, Clau- 
dia Pinza, Erno Balogh, Josephine 
Antoine, Rosalyn Tureck, Benno 
Rabinof, Alexander Uninsky, Blanche 
Thebom, Vivian della Chiesa, Robert 
Hall Collins and Jarmila Novotna. 

Other social activities of the con- 
ference period included cocktail par- 
ties in the home of Genia Nemenoff 
and Pierre Luboshutz and the Buck- 
ingham apartment of Dusolina Gian- 
nini. Mrs. William Rosenwald enter- 
tained at a supper party in her Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Towers apartment. The 
entire staff accompanied Life maga- 
zine photographers to a soiree at the 
home of Raya Garbousova. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jan Peerce enter- 
tained at luncheon in the Persian 
Room of the Plaza Hotel. O. O. Bot- 
torff and D. L. Cornetet, Civic’s pres- 
ident and vice-president, gave lunch- 
eons *at the New York Athletic Club 
and the Savoy Plaza Hotel. Closing 
the conference were parties given by 
the National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration in the Louis XV Room of 
the St. Regis with president Alfred 
H. Morton as host, and finally the 
annual luncheon and musicale of im- 
presario Sol Hurok at Sherry’s on 
Park Avenue. 

Representatives 
citals given by Marian Anderson, 
Jacques Abram, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Herta Glaz, Raya Garbousova, Giu- 
seppe De Luca, Edmund Kurtz, Sid- 
ney Foster, Hortense Monath and 
Lotte Lehmann. Metropolitan Opera 
performances of Rigoletto, Faust, Die 
Walkiire, and Lakmé were heard, and 
theatre parties were organized for O 
Mistress Mine, Beggars Holiday, The 
Red Mill and Cyrano de Bergerac. 

The representatives, as they dis- 
banded on Jan. 19 were unanimous in 
the opinion that the 26th annual con- 
ference had been the finest and most 
thoroughly successful of any in the 
memory of the oldest employee. They 
left New York for cities in all sec- 
tions of the United States prepared 
to establish a new “high” in service 
to Civic Music Associations and the 


also attended re- 


Ben Greenhaus 


move with representatives and com- 
mittee people alike.” 

The more serious sessions of the 
conference were interspaced with a 
procession of dinners, concert and 
opera performances, cocktail and the- 
atre parties honoring the Civic Con- 
cert staff. Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Bot- 
torff set the pace with a buffet supper 
party in their Scarsdale home. Guests 
were met at the trains and directed to 
the residence where host and hostess 
received them in an atmosphere of 
soft music and blazing log fires. 

Among the concert and operatic art- 





ists who were present were Jan general cause of good music in the 
Peerce, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, year 1947. 

Raison d’Etre of Criticism in the 
NASM to Convene _ 


In St. Louis ge ovate, yx of 
Convening in its 22nd annual meet- “US, will preside at the initial ses- 
ing, the ‘Nations! Association of sion and — er include ~~ 
Schools of Music, the accrediting Sessions, professor of music at the 
body for educational institutions in University of res. Bee aoe 
the field of music in the United States, - Conant, president of d arvard. | ' 
will meet at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Two concerts and a dance recita 
will be presented in connection with 


Louis, Feb. 24 to 26, immediately nel ‘ ; ew 
preceding the convention of the Mu- oS Shoubeus Car 
sic ‘Teachers Netonnt nine wt land, Hindemith, Malipiero, Chavez 


the same place. ; ; - anc ston 
The ranking officers of more than and Schuniann will be given hearings. 
150 of the leading schools of music, On the second day of the sym- 
colleges, and conservatories through- ?os'um Virgil Thomson, music critic, 
out the country, will be official dele- Will speak on The a . Judging 
gates and will participate in the dis- Music. On . the | e ird ay Olin 
cussions of many topics and problems Downes, music critic, will be chair- 
in the field of music. man, Attendance at the sessions will 
Officers of the Association are be by invitation. 
president, Donald M. Swarthout of 
the University of Kansas; secretary, 
Burnet C. Tuthill, of the Memphis 
College of Music; treasurer, Albert 
Riemenschneider of Baldwin Wallace 
College; regional vice-presidents, Vic- 
tor L. F. Rebman of Ithaca College, 
Karl O. F. Kuersteiner of Florida 
State College for Women, Arthur C. 
Becker of DePaul University, and 
Max vanLewen Swarthout of the 
University of Southern California. 


Harvard Schedules 


Sculptress to Depict 
Noted Musical Figures 


Ethel McLeam, sculptress, of the 
Fine Arts Department of Yale Uni- 
versity whose series of statuettes of 
the wives of the Presidents of the 
United States is in the permanent col- 
lection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, has selected the following 10 
artists in the Music World for her 
next group: 





é z Arturo Toscanini, Helen Traubel, 
Music Symposium Lauritz Melchior, William Kapell, 
Efrem Kurtz, Dorothy Maynor, 


A Symposium on Music Criticism 
at which E. M. Forster, British novel- 
ist, will speak has been scheduled for 
May 1, 2 and 3, it was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Forster will appear at 
the first session speaking on The 


Alfred Wallenstein, Jan Peerce, Erich 
Leinsdorf and Patricia Travers. 
Upon completion, the 24 inch statu- 
ettes will be sent as a loan exhibit to 
music centers all over the world. 
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Chicago Group 


Presents Messiah 


Gounod’s Faust Staged 
—Piatigorsky Gives Out- 
standing Recital 


Cuicaco. — The Apollo Musical 
Club of Chicago, now in its 75th year, 
gave Handel’s Messiah on Dec. 27 and 
again on Dec. 29, drawing capacity 
audiences to Orchestra Hall for both 
events. The chorus of nearly 200 
voices under Edgar Nelson’s direction 
sang gloriously, executing the music 
precisely and clothing it with rich, 
beautiful tone. Soloists at the first 
performance were William Hain, 
Nancy Carr, Eileen Law and Law- 
rence Davidson. Miss Carr appeared 
at the second performance, too, and 
the other soloists on this occasion 
were Carol Smith, Robert Kessler and 
Raymond McAfee. 

The American Opera Company 
presented Gounod’s Faust at the 
Eighth Street Theatre on Dec. 29. 
George Lawner conducted and the 
roles were sung by Jeanette Urbain, 
Maurice Travers, William Zane, Fay 
Satton, Albert H. Luke, Mildred 
Staley and Murdith Kinkade. The 
John Petri Dancers performed the in- 
cidental dances and chorus and or- 
chestra .personnel were drawn from 
members of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 

Gregor Piatigorsky brought his 
golden-voiced cello to Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 5 and gave a recital before an 
audience that was small but highly 
responsive, The same qualities that 
make every Piatigorsky recital a rare 
event were glowingly in evidence. 
The cellist’s lovely singing tone, his 
sterling technique, and flawless taste 
resulted in magically beautiful read- 
ings of a Haydn Divertimento and 
Beethoven’s Variations on a _ theme 
from Mozart’s Magic Flute. Of par- 
ticular interest was Samuel Barber’s 
Sonata, Op. 6, which was executed 
meticulously. Works by Chopin, 
Schubert, Schumann and a _ haunting 
Syrinx by Piatigorsky himself made 
up the remainder of the program. 

On the same afternoon Naomi West 
gave a song recital in Kimball Hall, 
disclosing a voice that is pleasant in 
quality but monotonous because of) its 
lack of color. Songs by Pergolesi, 
Scarlatti, Brahms and others were 
included in her program. Robert Mac- 
donald played piano accompaniments. 

Leon Fleisher, gifted young pianist 
who won thousands of admirers when 
he played at Ravinia, drew only a tiny 
audience to his Orchestra Hall recital 
on Jan. 6. This was but another in- 
dication of the public’s preference for 
subscription series, regardless of what 
artists appear independently. In Bee- 
thoven’s Pathetique Sonata a Chopin 
group, Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme of Handel, and the Schubert 
A Major Sonata, Mr. Fleisher played 
with a maturity far beyond his years, 
and with a technical skill that served 
the music alone and never called at- 
tention to itself. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo pianists, appeared in the Musical 


Arts Piano Series at Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 7, and this time offered a 
more serious and substantial program 
than they had last year when they 
came on short notice. They began 
with Mozart’s D Major Sonata and 
Schubert’s F Minor Fantasie, playing 
with light deft fingers but with little 
attempt to go beneath the surface of 
the music. The pianists shone in novel 
pieces such as Paul Bowles’ Sonata 
and Milhaud’s Le Bal Martiniquais. 
They made a glittering showpiece of 
Chopin’s Rondo, too, though there was 
little of Chopin’s character in it. 

The Chicago Symphony Quartet 
and Perry O'Neil, pianist, played at 
the Jan. 8 concert in the University 
of Chicago’s Chamber Music Series 
in Kimball Hall. Leonard B. Meyer 
talked on The Growth of American 
Music, and the works performed were 
Mozart’s B Flat Trio for violin, cello 
and piano and Carpenter’s Quintet for 
piano and strings. 

The Original Ballet Russe, featur- 
ing Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin, 
gladdened Chicago’s holiday season 
with 15 performances at the Civic 
Opera Heuse from Dec. 26 to Jan, 5. 
Ballets presented here for the first 
time were Camille, Yara, The Mute 
Wife, Constantia, Cain and Abel, and 
Sebastian. RutH Barry 





Pittsburgh Applauds 
Varied Programs 


‘ Messiah and Judas Maccabeus 
Presented — Horowitz Recital 
Dazzles Large Audience 


PitTsBURGH.—The Christmas -sea- 
son included a_ performance of 
Handel’s Messiah by the Mendelssohn 
Choir with Barbara Troxell as lead- 
ing soloist, and of Judas Maccabeus 
by the Bach Choir with Julianna 
Andralonis, Marie Hirsch, and David 
Lloyd as soloists. 

The Stradivarius Quartet gave its 
initial performance here Dec. 10 and 
played Haydn, Beethoven and De- 
bussy. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Society 
recently presented as soloists, Robert 
Casadesus in Brahms Second Piano 
Concerto and Mr. Bakaleinikoff di- 
recting, also a popular concert with 
Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, Mr. 
Bakaleinikoff’s program included Ber- 
lioz’ Fantastic Symphony. 

The return of Fritz Reiner from 
New York was marked by hearty ac- 
claim. He directed superbly the 
Beethoven Second Symphony and. the 
Wagner Preludes from Acts I and III 
of Lohengrin, the Bacchanale from 
Tannauser, Forest Murmurs from 
Siegfried and the Ride of the 
Walkiire. 

Vladimir Horowitz’s piano recital 
in the Beegle Series was sensationally 
virtuosic. The Mussorgsky Pictures 
from an Exhibition, the Mozart A 
Major Sonata with variations and the 
Turkish March, two Mendelssohn 
pieces, the Schumann-Wieck Varia- 
tions, a group of Chopin and Liszt’s 
Legende of St. Paul dazzled the 
audience of some 4000. 

J. Frep LissFrettr 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 12) 
the holidays, given at the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Jan. 5, was innocent 
of problematic matters. With the 
Budapest Quartet, Benno Heifetz, cel- 
list, Milton Katims, violist, and Erich 
Itor Kahn, pianist, it offered Sme- 
tana’s Aus meinem Leben Quartet, 
Dvorak’s A Major String Sextet, Op. 
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Sidney Foster 


Alice Howland 


48, and Schumann’s rarely heard 
Stucke im Volkston, Op. 102, for 
cello and piano. Of these works only 
Smetana’s autobiographical Quartet is 
an authentic masterpiece which, with 
all its straightforward melodic sim- 
plicity and unashamed sentimentalism, 
remains deeply moving in its tragic 
implications. * The Budapest artists 
performed it well, though one has 
heard at one time or another more 
searching interpretations. Dvorak’s 
mellifluous Sextet enjoyed a capital 
presentation, with the members of the 
Budapest Quartet reinforced by 
Messrs. Katims and Heifetz. 

The last named cellist, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Kahn, did perhaps as 
much as can be done with Schumann’s 
five pieces “in the folk vein”, which 
are among the feeblest products of that 
period when the composer was declin- 
ing from the condition of a genius to 
that of a talent. P. 


Alice Howland, Mezzo-Soprano 


Endowed with a rare quality of 
spiritual discernment, Alice Howland 
in her Times Hall recital on Jan. 8, 
infused her entire program with a 
charm which made for an evening of 
uninterrupted delight. A sensitive art- 
ist with a warm voice of uncommonly 
even scale, Miss Howland has a spe- 
cial affinity for Lieder. 

But she should not be regarded sole- 
ly as a Lieder singer. It is only be- 
cause her extraordinary diction, ena- 
bling full comprehension of the literary 
text, coupled with her ability to sus- 
tain a musical line, reveal the Lieder 
in all their beauty and naturally over- 
‘shadow equally distinguished perform- 
ances of lesser works. 

The opening group of Schubert, 
which included an enraptured rendition 
of Zuleika’s Was bedeutet die Beweg- 
ung, was succeeded by Brahms works 
which better revealed the artist’s sta- 
ture. In Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen 
was true pathos, and not mere senti- 
ment, a quality which also animated 
the electrifying Wehe, so willst du 
mich wieder, delivered with precise 
conviction. 

The Ernest Krenek group of five 
songs from the Travelogue from the 
Austrian Alps ranged from the pro- 
found as in Graveyard in a Mountain 
Village to the trivial and sophisticated 
banalities of Up and Down. The final 
group of English songs included some 
folk tunes arranged by Benjamin 
Britten. 

An enthusiastic audience demanded 
four encores. Robert Payson Hill was 
the accompanist. J. 


Hortense Monath, Pianist 


Hortense Monath, one of our best 
known artists, gave, on Jan. 10 in the 
Town Hall, a program notable not 
only for performance but for careful 
balance. The pianist began with the 
mighty F. Minor Sonata of Brahms, 
giving an impressive and well-rounded 
performance. This sonata, being one 
of the grandest of all piano works is 
often played as if the performer were 
trying to make it grander still, an ob- 
vious impossibility. Miss Monath 
used brain and emotion half-and-half, 
with singularly satisfactory results. 

Mozart’s variations on a theme by 
Gluck were clearly and mellifluously 
given. The D Minor Fantasy and the 
D Minor Sonata were also played in 
good Mozartean style. Three De- 


Fredell Lack Hortense Monath 


bussy pieces with some of his over- 
ornate titles General Lavine Ecen- 
tric, The Audience Terraces in the 
Moonlight, and Fairies are Exquisite 
Dancers, were, quite apart from their 
designation, delicate bits of tone paint- 
ing. As a close, there were the 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 32, and the 
Scherzo, Op. 39, rounding out an eve- 
ning of highly satisfactory piano play- 
ing. H. 


Sidney Foster, Pianist 


Sidney Foster gave his annual re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall on Jan. 10. An 
audience of unusual size applauded the 
pianist’with great warmth throughout 
the evening. Mr. Foster offered a 
diversified program, beginning with 
Scarlatti’s Sonatas in F Minor and B 
Minor and Mozart’s in G Major (K. 
283), continuing with Liszt’s B Minor 
Sonata and a Chopin group and clos- 
ing with Debussy’s Feux d’Artifice, 
Refléts dans l’Eau and L’isle Joyeuse. 

Mr. Foster got into his stride only 
gradually. His Scarlatti and his Mo- 
zart were rather deficient in smooth- 
ness and refinement. But with the 
Liszt Sonata he rose to a much higher 
level.~ Here and in the Chopin Bar- 
carolle, the Prelude, Op. 45 and A 
Flat Waltz. Op. 64, No. 3, he dis- 
closed besides a consummate technical 
ability and a wider range of tone color 
than he has always revealed in the 
past, a quality of poetic sentiment 
wholly appropriate to the romantic 
music he undertook. In Liszt’s great 
Sonata, moreover, he achieved in no 
small degree that sweep and grandeur 
of manner the piece demands. There 
was also much to commend in his De- 
bussy. In short, the recital was one 
of the best Mr. Foster has yet given 
here.  & 


Fredell Lack, Violinist 


Fredell Lack. violinist, gave a re- 
cital before a large gathering at the 
Town Hall the afternoon of Jan. 11. 
Miss Lack has demonstrated her very 
definite talents and the excellence of 
her schooling on earlier occasions. 
This time she presented an unusual 
program which, in addition to more 
familiar matters by Vitali, Schubert, 
Pergolesi, Stravinsky and Sarasate, 
included a new work by Frederick 
Jacobi, called Impressions from the 
Odyssey, the Violin Concerto of 
William Walton, and a piece by Wil- 
liam Kroll. 

The Walton, if not a consistently in- 
teresting work, is one that would bear 
further hearing, especially with an or- 
chestra rather than a piano to supply 
the background. Miss Lack played it 
with technical ability of no small 
order and a quality of enthusiasm 
which imparted real fire to her per- 
formance. The Jacobi Impressions, of 
which there are three, are rhapsodic 
in style and rather loosely organized. 
They were well given. It was in the 
Vitali Chaconne, however, that the 
young artist did some of the best work 
of the day. Artur Balsam was at the 
piano. ¥. 


Janine Casiez, Soprano (Debut) 


Janine Casiez, a French soprano with 
a light voice, made her local debut in 
recital at Times Hall on Jan. 6, under 
circumstances that lent the affair rather 
more of the aspect of a social function 
than of an event of musically artistic 


significance. She sang a program o2 
French and Italian airs and songs and 
English songs with ease of tone pro- 
duction and smoothness of phrasing 
but, with the exception of a few full- 
throated high tones, in a prevailingly 
monochrome style that revealed little 
penetration below the surface of the 
music. The Kneisel String Quartet 
accompanied two arias from Lully’s 
Thésée and a Stabat Mater by Virgil 
Thomson. Otherwise the accompanist 
was H. Maurice-Jacquet, who played 
with the teacher’s traditional aggres- 
sive solicitude. Handel, Scarlatti, Ber- 


lioz, Georges, Debussy, Fourdrain, 
Massenet, Hahn, Messager, Aubert, 
Grieg, Strauss, Giannini, Hageman, 


Gene Bone and Howard Fenton, whose 
Deborah received its first New York 
performance, and Mr. Maurice-Jacquet 
were other composers represented. 


New Friends of Music, Jan. 12 


Bach and Bartok, an admirable com- 
bination, made up the program of the 
New Friends of Music concert on the 
afternoon of Jan. 12. Alexander 
Schneider, violinist, and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichordist, played the 
clavier and violin Sonatas in A and 
in C. Minor. And the Guilet Quartet 
made up of Daniel Guilet and Jac 
Gorodetzky, violins, Frank Brieff, 
viola, and Lucien Laporte, cello, per- 
formed Bartok’s Third String Quar- 
tet. 

Mr. Schneider and Mr. Kirkpatrick 
have worked out an admirable unity 
of style and balance of sonorities, 
though the harpsichord suffers in- 
evitably: when mated with the bright, 
aggressive tone of modern violin play- 
ing. Their performance of the Bach 
sonatas was unfailingly elegant and 
alive. The marvelous canonic andante 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WNYC Schedules 
American Festival 


The Eighth Annual American 
Music Festival will be presented over 
a ten-day period beginning Feb. 12 
and concluding Feb. 22. Herman 
Neuman, Director of Music for New 
York’s WNYC, the Municipal Broad- 
casting Station, is co-ordinating the 
many programs submitted by Amer- 
ican composers, artists, schools and 
colleges. The final result will be more 
than 100 programs, including 12 public 
concerts. 

In a notable list of first perform- 
ances are included world premieres 
for a Don Gillis Symphony; Julia 
Smith’s new children’s opera, The 
Gooseherd and the Goblin; a new 
Cantata by Jaromir Weinberger; 
Tom Scott’s The Harp Weaver; 
Douglas Townsend’s Septet for Brass ; 
Alan Shulman’s Suite on American 
Folk Songs; Burrill Phillip’s Trio 
Cantata. Programs will be presented 
by Philharmonic - Symphony, Amer- 
ican Youth Orchestra, National Or- 
chestral Association Orchestra, Wash- 
ington Heights Y Symphony, Juilliard 
School of Music, Columbia University, 
New York University Glee Club, 
John Harms Chorus, Branscombe 
Chorale, Sigma Alpha Iota, National 
Federation of Music Clubs, Naum- 
burg Foundation Winners, National 
Music League, Julian Hartt School of 
Music of Hartford, Connecticut, 
Princeton University Arts Chorus, 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music and 
a host of others. 


Hindemith Work Set 
For Radio Premiere 


Datitas.—The world premiere of 
Symphonia Serena by Paul Hinde- 
mith will be presented by the Dalias 
Symphony under the direction of An- 
tal Dorati on NBC’s Orchestras of 
the Nation program Saturday, Feb. 
1 (NBC, 3:00 p.m., EST). The work, 
commissioned by the Dallas 
phony, will have its concert premiere 
in Dallas the following day. The 
work is in four movements, but there 
its similarity to classical symphony 
ends. The first movement is for full 
orchestra, the second is for wind in- 
struments only, the third for strings 
only, and the fourth for full orches- 
tra. 

The remainder of. the program will 
be devoted to Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 27 in G and Aaron land’s 
Four Dance Episodes from the ballet 
Rodeo. 


CBS Conductor to Write 
Motion Picture Score 


Bernard Herrmann, CBS _ sym- 
phonic conductor, has left for his an- 
nual visit to Hollywood to compose 
and conduct the score for 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s forthcoming film, The 
Ghost and Mrs Muir, starring Rex 
Harrison and Gene Tierney. Though 
Mr. Herrmann has composed prize- 
winning scores for many movies, this 
is the first time he is doing a comedy. 
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Sym- - 


His previous efforts have ranged from 
the fantastic All That Money Can 
Buy to the blood-curdling Hangover 
Square and Anna and the King of 
Siam. 

During his absence his duties will 
be filled by guest conductors, including 
Georges Enesco, Haitor Villa-Lobos, 
Tibor Serly, Nicolai Berezowsky, An- 
thony Collins, Walter Hendle, Robert 
Shaw and Daniel Saidenberg. 


Szenkar Leads 
NBC Forces 


A new guest, Eugene Szenkar, 
made his first New York appearance 
at the head of the NBC Symphony 
the afternoon of Jan. 12. Mr. 
Szenkar, now active in South Amer- 
ica where he founded the Brazil Na- 
tional Symphony, used to conduct in 
Cologne and elsewhere in Germany 
before the Nazis came to power. A 
Hungarian by birth he is international 
by experience and musical predilec- 
tions, 

Aaron Copland’s An Outdoor Over- 
ture and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which made up the program, 
showed Mr. Szenkar a_ thoroughly 
routined musician with a dominating 
manner. Since this reviewer heard 
him in Europe, however, he seems to 
have cultivated a number of those 
virtuoso traits which find favor among 
audiences in Letin countries. At any 
rate his performance of the ‘ Tchai- 
kovsky Symphony was not only one 
of the fastest on record but became 
an orgy of inner voices, accentuated 
out of all sense and proportion. The 
score at the last grotesquely sug- 
gested a person wearing his clothes 
inside out. The finale culminated in as 
horrific a din’ as anything heard in a 
local concert hall these many se 





At his second appearance as guest 
conductor of the NBC Symphony on 
the afternoon of Jan. 19, Eugene 
Szenkar opened the program with the 
Prelude to Villa-Lobos’ Fourth Bach- 
ianas_ Brasileiras. Though not as 
striking as some of the other suites, 
the music was nonetheless interesting. 
Schumann’s Fourth Symph was 
galloped through at a pace which did 
not leave much time for lingering or 
enjoying its richness of harmony and 
melodic beauty. But Mr. Szenkar and 
the orchestra gave a tingling though 
not entirely coordinated performance 
of Ravel’s second Daphnis and Chloe 
Suite. The Prelude to Act III and 
Dance of the Apprentices from Wag- 
ners Meistersinger completed the 
program. B. 


Menuhin Conducts 
Over Station WFAA 


DatLas, TEx.—The violinist, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, entered a new field of 
music, on Jan. 16, when he conducted 
the Dallas Symphony in its weekly 
broadcast over station WFAA. Mr. 
Menuhin has been studying the tech- 
nique of conducting for some months 
under the excellent direction of An- 
tal Dorati, his personal friend and 
permanent conductor of the orchestra. 
Mr. Menuhin wielded the baton with a 
firm, incisive beat, using few gestures, 
and displaying complete poise in the 
conducting of Weber’s Overture to 
Oberon, Dvorak’s Four . Slavonic 
Dances, and Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. His local studio audience 
was delighted with his masterly mu- 
sicianship and artistic pieratl ee oa 








Hamilton Continues 
Boston Commentator 


Gene Hamilton has been signed to 
continue as concert commentator for 
the Boston Symphony when John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co. takes 
over sponsorship of the Tuesday night 
broadcasts over WJZ-ABC starting 
Jan. 21. On that date the time of the 





Eugene Szenkar, director of Brazil 
National Symphony, who was guest 
conductor of the NBC Symphony 





Symphony concerts changes from 9 :30 
p.m. to 8:30 p.m. Mr. Hamilton has 
previously worked with Toscanini, 
Walter Damrosch, Bruno Walter, 
Serge Koussevitzky. 





Toscanini to Conduct 
Berlioz’s Romeo 


Arturo Toscanini will return to the 
NBC Symphony podium to present 
a complete performance of Berlioz’ 
dramatic symphony, “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” in two broadcasts, on Sundays, 
Feb. 9 and 16 (NBC, 5:00 pm, 
EST) ). Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-so- 
prano, and John Garris, tenor, will 
be soloists on Feb. 9, when parts one 
and two will be broadcast, and Nicola 
Moscona, bass, will be soloist on Feb. 
16, when part three will be performed. 

In addition to part three of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” excerpts from Berlioz’ 
“Damnation of Faust” will round out 
the hour-long concert on Feb. 16. The 
performance will mark Miss Swart- 
hout’s first appearance under Tosca- 
nini’s direction. Peter Wilhousky 
will direct a 36-voice chorus on Feb. 
9, and a 60-voice chorus Feb. 16. 


Dial Points. . . 


On Jan. 27 Lauritz Melchior is to 
be the featured guest of The Tele- 
phone Hour (Mondays, 9 pm, EST). 
He will sing excerpts from Wag- 
nerian operas under the baton of 
Donald Voorhees. Included on the 
program will be the Forging Scene 
from Siegfried, Siegmund’s Love 
Song from Walkiire and Lohen- 
grin’s Farewell. Ezio Pinza is slated 
for the same program on Feb. 3 and 
Bidu Sayao -will sing under Mr. 
Voorhees on Feb. 10. 

When Karl Krueger raised his 
baton to conduct the Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour (ABC Sundays, 8 pm, 
EST) on Jan. 19, he likewise 
celebrated his fifty-fourth birthday. 
Henry Reichhold, the program’s 
sponsor, presented him with a 
birthday gift at that time. ... The 
first American performance of Villa- 
Lobos’ new piano concerto was 
given its North American premiere 
on Dec. 29 when Ellen Ballon 
played the work with the Dallas 
Symphony, conducted by Antal 
Dorati, in a program broadcast over 
WFFA. 

NBC’s Orchestras of the Nation 
on Jan. 4, which featured the Balti- 
more Symphony under Reginald 
Stewart, introduced a new work by 
Lukas Foss to the radio audience. 
It was a Pantomime for Orchestra, 
originally planned as a ballet. Hin- 
demith’s Symphony in E Flat is to 
receive one of its rare performances 
on Jan. 25 when it is played on the 
same program by the Baltimore 
group. (NBC, Saturdays, 3.00 pm, 
EST). ... When Lily Pons ap- 











peared on the Telephone Hour 
on Dec. 30 she sang two of 
the four Songs of Ronsard by 


Darius Milhaud which were dedi- 
cated to the soprano. . .. The 
seldom heard Nessun Dorma from 
Puccini’s Turandot is to be sung 
by James Melton on the Harvest 
of Stars (NBC, Sundays, 2:30 pm, 
EST) on Jan. 26. Joyce Homier, 
soprano, will be guest singer on the 
program, 

The premiere performance of 
Lionel Barrymore’s Piranesi Suite 
was given by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, directed by Fabien Se " 
over NBC on Dec. 14. Other of 
the famous actor’s compositions 
have been played by leading orches- 
tras throughout the country. ... 
The Los Angeles Symphonic Band 
began a series of weekly programs 
over the Mutual network on Jan. 4 
(MBS, Saturdays, 4:00 pm, EST). 
Conductors of the programs will in- 
clude David Rose, Meredith Wil- 
son and Harry Zimmerman. .. . 
The New Year was welcomed in a 
unique fashion over CBS on Gate- 
ways to Music on Dee. 31 with a 
carillon concert from New York’s 
Riverside Church. 
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Baltimore Forces 
Launch Campaign 


Annual Fund Drive Meet- 
ing with Success — 
Brahms Fete Continues 


BAttTImMorE.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony is attracting public interest in 
its present campaign for the annual 
membership and _ sustaining fund. 
Committees of workers are aiming 
toward the goal of $100,000. It is en- 
couraging to report that at the date 
of this writing substantial returns 
show an eager public desire to sup- 
port the orchestra. The drive is 
scheduled to close Jan. 31. 

In the presentation by the Baltimore 
Symphoay in the Brahms Festival the 
program of Jan. 15 at the Lyric 
stressed the Double Concerto, solo 
parts being skillfully played by Ilya 
Schkolnik, concertmaster and George 
Neikrug, principal cellist. The or- 
chestra under Reginald Stewart’s 
careful direction supplied the back- 
ground to the work with refined 
values. The Serenade in A Major for 
small orchestra, representing early 
material of the composer, seemed of 
little interest to the audience. 

At its Jan. 8 concert the orchestra 
introduced a novel score by a youth- 
ful Maryland composer, Walter 
Spencer Huffman. Thé work, an 
overture, shows facility of writing 
though evasive of melodic design. 
The composer was called upon to bow 
acknowledgment to the applause. The 
outstanding interest at this concert 
was the fine presentation given to the 
Brahms Second Piano. Concerto in 
which the soloist, Robert Casadesus, 
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SYMPHONY ON 
FREDERICK SERIES 


The success of his 
concert on the 
Frederick Community 
Concert series evokes 
smiles from Reginald 
Stewart, center, con- 
ductor of the Balti- 
more Symphony. 
With him are (left) 


Charles Byerly, Sec- 
retary of the loca! 
Association, and 
(right) Paul Beck- 
helm, president of 
the Frederick Com- 
munity Concert 
Association 


FrepericKk, Mp.—Midway in_ its 
1946-47 season of concerts, the Com- 
munity Concert Association of Fred- 
erick presented the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, Reginald Stewart, conductor, 
in one of the most enthusiastically re- 
ceived concerts in the Association’s 
10-year existence. An audience of 
1,100 jammed the auditorium, the 
series having been completely sold out 


disclosed musicianship and masterful 
style. The concert Jan. 5, with its 
popular program attracted a record 
attendance. 

The National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, conductor, with Rudolf Ser- 
kin, pianist, on Jan. 14, thrilled the 
audience with a model performance 
of the Beethoven Emperor Concerto. 
The soloist played with vital apprecia- 
tion of the contents of the score and 
Mr. Kindler and the orchestra blended 
sympathetically in the interpretation. 
This program had as its novelty 
Prokofieff’s Lieutenant Kije and 
opened with the quaint music of the 
early English composer William 
Boyce and closed with two skillfully 
orchestrated Scriabin Etudes, as 
scored by La Salle Spier, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. FRANZ BorNSCHEIN 





U.S., Soviet Exchange 
Music Folk Themes 


Two American composers have 
been chosen by the American-Soviet 
Music Society to write chamber music 
works based on Soviet folk themes. 
They are Burrill Phillips of the East- 
man School of Music and Quincy 
Porter of the Yale School of Music. 

It was also recently announced that 
two Soviet composers, Alexander 
Mossolov and Lev Knipper, will in- 
corporate American folk tunes, taken 
to Russia by Norman Corwin and 
Ilya Ehrenburg, in their compositions. 

The completed compositions of both 
the American and Russian composers 
will be presented at the final concert 
of the American-Soviet Music Society 
in New York this season, the Society 
hopes. The Society also hopes that a 
performance of the same works will 
be given in Moscow at approximately 
the same time. 





Uninsky Performs 
In Dallas 


DatLAs.—For its second attraction 
of the season, the Civic Music Asso- 
cation presented Alexander Uninsky 
who played compositions of Bach- 
Busini, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy and 
Prokofieff. Under the management of 
the State Fair of Texas the Jaroff 
Don Cossack gave a concert on Nov. 
22. On Dec. 17, 18 and 19, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo was presented, 
and three performances of Carmen 










Jack Kennedy 


during the fall membership drive. Mr. 
Stewart chose for presentation in this 
historic city a program encompassing 
music from Bach to Lukas Foss’ Pan- 
tomime, a work Fredericktonians 
found both interesting and amusing. 
Other artists who have also been 
heard on the series this season are 
William Primrose and Helen Jepson, 
violist and soprano. 


Jones, with many of the original com- 
pany, were given on Jan. 2, 3 and 4. 
Several programs of interest were 
heard at Scott Hall under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation of Dallas re- 
cently. They included the Dallas 
Symphony Ensemble, Werner Ge- 
bauer, soloist; the Paganini Quartet, 
William Shriner, baritone, and Gloria 
Graham, violinist. Contemporary Arts 
Course, open to the public, Dec. 16, 
Modern Dance Group. M. C. 





Holiday Season 
Busy in Capital 


Kreisler Gives Recital— 
Casadesus, Lily Pons 
Make Appearances 


WasHincton, D. C.—This is the 
height of the season in Washington, 
that time of year when the big time 
recitalists and visiting orchestral ag- 
gregations play to audiences decked 
out to rival the Christmas trees of 
recent memory. 

For a_ pre-Christmas present, 
Kreisler fans had the violinist on 
hand Dec. 3. The distinguished artist 
played the Bach D Minor Concerto, 
the Saint Saéns, B Minor Concerto, 
Falla’s Jota, and three of his own 
compositions—Scherzo Burlesco from 
his Quartet in A Minor, the Finale 
Retrospettico from the same work and 
his Viennese Rhapsodic Fantasietta. 

The following Sunday brought 
Robert Casadesus. He played six 
Scarlatti sonatas demonstrating again 
the infinite variety of that early 
genius. These were followed by 
Schumann’s Carnaval, Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Choral and Fugue, and three 
Ravel works. 

A sold-out house greeted Lily Pons 
Dec. 9. The diminutive coloratura 
gave a program with arias from The 
Barber of Seville, The Pearl of 
Brazil, and Lakmé, the excerpt from 
that last being The Bell Song, of 
course. She followed these with 
lighter groups which included Vocal- 
ise by Rachmaninoff, The Rose and 
the Nightingale by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and two Debussy songs, Fantoches 
and Mandoline. 

Elizabeth Wilson sang to the ac- 
companiment of her dulcimer at the 
Phillips Gallery a moving and beauti- 
ful recital of folk songs—Elizabethan, 


Irish, Ozark and Creole, including a 
group of Christmas songs from the 
Appalachian Mountains. 

On Dec. 22, the Baeschler group 
sang more carols in the East Garden 
Court of the National Gallery of Art. 
Two weeks earlier, the Gordon string 
Quartet was heard there in an excep- 
tionally fine program consisting of the 
Haydn Quartet in D Major, Op. 20, 
William Schumann’s Third Quartet 
and the Prokofieff Second Quartet. 

Capitol choristers had a busy time 
around Christmas. Those in_ the 
Washington Choral Society, aided by 
members of the National Symphony 
performed Handel’s Messiah in its 
entirety on Dec. 17. Louis Potter is 
the group’s conductor and for the oc- 


casion the soloists were Shannon 
Bolin, contralto; Barbara Stevenson, 
soprano; Harold Haugh, tenor, and 


Robert Nicholson, baritone. 

The new year started off quietly 
enough with only the appearance of 
the Jooss Ballet, Jan. 2, to mark its 
first few days. Washington welcomed 
back the dance group which appeared 
under the sponsorship of the Smith 
College Benefit Fund. 

On Sunday evening, the Jaroff Don 
Cossacks made their appearance in 
Mrs. Dorsey’s recital series. That 
evening, at the National Gallery, 
Richard Bales and the National Gal- 
lery Sinfonietta played an exquisite 
Bach - Mozart program with Jan 
Tomasow, violinist as soloist. Then 
on Jan. 6, C. C. Cappel presented 
Rosario and Antonio, Spanish dancers 
and their troupe, in a characteris- 
tically lively show. AupREY WALz 





Rubinstein Scores 
In New Orleans 


New OrLeANsS.—A sensational con- 
eert from all points of view was that 
of the New Ofleans Symphony on 
Jan. 7th. It proved a triumph for 
Artur Rubinstein, the soloist, who was 
given an ovation after his masterful 
performance of the Rachmaninoff 
Second Concerto; and for Massimo 
Freccia, the conductor, who scored 
heavily in Respighi’s The Birds and 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration. 

Despite the fact that a sold out 
house was announced six days in ad- 
vance, the Auditorium was besieged 
by eager and disappointed concert- 
goers,—a sight recalling the days of 
Sarah Bernhardt’s epochal advents to 
this French city. At a previous con- 
cert Nathan Milstein captivated a 
huge audience by an impeccable per- 
formance of the Bruch G Minor Con- 
cérto. H. B. L. 


Night in Old Vienna 
Begins Second Season 


A Night In Old Vienna, Charles 
L. Wagner’s new concert company, 
launched its second season in Water- 
bury, Conn. on Jan. 14. The group, 
which made its debut at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, in 1946, en- 
joyed great success on its first tour, 
as a result of which the present tour 





of 10 weeks consists of 40 dates across ‘ 


the continent to British Columbia and 
to Cuba. Warner Bass, former com- 
poser and conductor at Kassel, Berlin 
and Vienna, is musical director of the 
attraction and the cast is made up 
entirely of young American artists. 





Aida and Bohéme in Capital 


WasuHincron, D. C.—During two 
recent visits to Washington the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera staged per- 
formances of Aida and La Bohéme. In 
Aida Zinka Milanov had the title role, 
and with her appeared Donald Dick- 
son, Winifred Heidt, Antonio Vela, 
and Ugo Novelli. La Bohéme took 
on special interest as it was the debut 
of Claudia Pinza, Ezio’s daughter, 
who sang Mimi most successfully: She 
had for her Rodolfo, Nino Martini, 
and others in the cast were Helen 
George, Enzo Mascherini, Nino Ruisi, 
Lester Englander, Lloyd Harris, and 
Francesco Curci. A. W. 
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Dispeker Opens 
New York Offices 


Thea Dispeker announces the open- 
ing of her own offices at 1776 Broad- 
way, New York City on Jan. 15. Miss 
Dispeker recent- 
ly left the Wil- 
liam Morris 
Agency to set 
up her own busi- 
ness, and _ she 
will retain busi- 
ness _ relations 
with the Morris 
Agency. 

She will con- 
tinue to counsel 
and advise art- 
ists in the fields 
. of opera, con- 

Thea Dispeker cert, radio, stage. 
screen and television, in addition to 
handling radio package shows. 
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Miss Dispeker will represent, 
among others, artists Norman Cordon, 
Richard Tucker, John Brownlee, 
Polyna Stoska and Ernest McChes- 
ney. 





Chicago Men Play 
Memorial Concert 


Program Dedicated to 
Thomas and Stock—Civic 
Group Performs 


Cuicaco. — Tossy Spivakovsky 
made a second successful appearance 
with the Chicago Symphony on Dec. 
26 when he played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. His violin sang the poetic 
melodies tenderly and beautifully, and 
sailed through the difficult passage 
work with utter ease. The audience 
was immensely impressed and kept 
recalling Mr. Spivakovsky to the 
stage until he responded’ with 
Paganini’s 24th Caprice. 

Tauno Hannikainen again was guest 
conductor and again offered music of 
his countryman, Sibelius. He led the 
orchestra in a clear, vigorous per- 
formance of the Finnish master’s 
Second Symphony. Earlier in the 
program Schubert’s youthful B Flat 
Major Symphony was played, and its 
artless charm was shiningly revealed. 

The memorial program given by the 
Symphony on Jan. 2 for its founder, 
Theodore Thomas, and for its late 
conductor, Frederick Stock, — should 
have cheered both men. The orchestra 
gave eloquent testimony of its years 
of disciplined training, and, due to the 
stimulating direction of its present 
conductor, Désiré Defauw, played 
with showmanship as well as musi- 
cianship. The concert opened with 
Stock’s transcriptions of two Bach 
organ works—the Choral Prelude, A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God, and the 
G Minor Fugue. The glittering or- 
chestral dress of the music was set 
forth resplendently, but the counter- 
point remained crystal clear. 

Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto fol- 
lowed, with Rudolph Firkusny play- 
ing the solo part. The pianist proved 
himself to be a highly sensitive and 
understanding interpreter of this noble 
work, illuminating its beauties for 
their own sake, and subordinating the 
virtuoso qualities of his own playing. 
The orchestra supported him superbly. 
The second part of the program was 
devoted to Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, which was played with 
opulent tonal effects and rhythmic 
urgency. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, 
junior organization of the Chicago 
Symphony, gave its first concert of 
the season on Jan. 3 under John 
Weicher’s direction. It began with 
Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue, tran- 
scribed by Frederick Stock, who 
founded the orchestra more than 25 
years ago as a training school for 
young players. Though clarity and 
precision were sometimes lacking, the 
group played with abundant enthu- 
siasm, and in Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony which followed, achieved 
effects of genuine brilliance. Even 
more successful was the performance 
of Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, 
which revealed delicacy and taste as 


well as fluency. Enesco’s’ First 
Romanian Rhapsody completed the 
program. RutH BARRY 





Messiah in New Orleans 


New Or.eans.—Maynard Klein, 
conductor of the Tulane-Newcomb 
Choral Group, gave a very creditable 
performance of Handel’s Messiah at 
the McAlister Auditorium during the 
holiday season. The New Orleans 
Symphony was engaged for the event. 
The soloists were Nellie Mae Gunn, 
Elizabeth Grimm, Edison Harris and 


Floyd Worthington. 

In spite of inclement weather, The 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, under 
the local management of Irwin Poché, 
drew four goodly audiences. Mr. 
Poché’s attractions are contributing 
largely to this city’s cultural life. 

H. B. L. 


Boston Symphony 
Visits Capital 


Piatigorsky Guest with 
Philadelphia F orces— 
Gorin Sings 


Wasurincton, D. C.—Jan. 9 was a 
red letter day. It comes but once a 
year and is the annual visit of the 
Boston Symphony under the sponsor- 
ship of C. C. Cappel. As always, 
Constitution Hall was sold out weeks 
in advance and a roster of boxholders 
would provide a fair list of top offi- 
cialdom from the President on down. 
Mr. Koussevitzky gave them an un- 
sensational program flawlessly played: 
The Mendelssohn Italian Symphony, 
Debussy’s La Mer, and the Tchaikov- 
sky Fourth Symphony. Thereafter he 
had difficulty persuading them to stop 
applauding and go home. Even the 
Secret Service men were enthusiastic. 


Open Fund Campaign 


The National Symphony Orchestra 
Association announced the opening of 
the Seventeenth Annual Sustaining 
Fund Campaign on Jan. 8 It will 
run from Jan. 28 to Feb. 27. Edward 
Burling, Jr., will be campaign chair- 
man and Charles L. Skarren, Jr., will 
be director.. The campaign will be 
under the supervision of the Orches- 
tra’s General Manager, J. P. Hayes. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra had its 
special holiday event to offer the capi- 
tal. This is always an extra concert 
not included in the regular subscrip- 
tion season and this year Gregor Piati- 
gorsky was the soloist in the Dvorak 
Cello Concerto. Alexander Hilsberg 
was the conductor, substituting for 
Mr. Ormandy and drawing from an 
audience that has at other concerts 
been notably passive a real ovation 
for his reading of the Beethoven Leo- 
nore Overture No. 3 and the Brahms 
First Symphony. 

The week of Dec. 15, the National 
Symphony, just returned from its 
northern tour, was exceptionally busy. 
That Sunday afternoon, with Igor Go- 
rin as guest artist, the orchestra 
played a predominantly Russian pro- 
gram, featuring the Shostakovich 
Ninth. Conductor Kindler is enthusi- 
astic about this work. Other Russian 
works were Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Mussorgsky’s Hopak and To 
a Little Star, and Varlaam’s Aria 
from Boris Godunoff, sung by Mr. Go- 
rin, who was also heard in Invoca- 
zione from Handel’s Radamisto, Hay- 
dn’s She Never Told Her Love, and 
Per Me Giunto from Verdi’s Don 
Carlos. 

For the Wednesday night concert, 
Mr. Kindler repeated the Shostako- 
vich Symphony, introducing it with a 
vigorous speech in its praise. There- 
after the evening went all-Russian, 
with Tossy Spivakovsky exciting the 
audience mightily with his magnifi- 
cent playing of the Glazunoff Con- 
certo. Mr. Kindler and his men played 
also the Introduction and_ Bridal 
March from Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Coq 
d’Or, extracts from Mussorgsky’s 
Khovantchina and the Polonaise from 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin. 

Thursday night the Symphony 
played the second concert in its Hit 
Parade series, with Walter Hendl 
doubling as guest conductor and solo- 
ist in an all-Gershwin program. The 
following Sunday the Symphony pre- 
sented its traditional Christmas pro- 
gram, assisted by the choir of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church under the direction of Charles 
Dana Beaschler. AupREY WALZ 








Memorial for O. H. Bryant 
Begun in Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Worresoro, N. H.—In order to 
create a desire for and understanding 
of the best in music by the youth of 
Wolfeboro, N. H. and the surround- 
ing communities, the Amy Cheney 
Beach Club is purchasing a grand 
piano as a memorial to O. H. Bryant, 
violin maker of Wolfeboro. Mr. 
Bryant kept instruments owned by 
Jascha Heifetz, Fritz Kreisler, Serge 
Koussevitzky and other noted musi- 
cians in repair. 

The piano which will remain in pos- 
session of the sponsoring organization 
and will be placed in a public audi- 
torium where it will be available for 
public and private concerts. Ella Lord 
Gilbert is president of the Amy 
Cheney Beach Club and Wayne Park- 
hurst is treasurer of the Bryant 
Memorial Fund. Frank Palmer 
Speare is general chairman. 
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RECITALS 


(Continued from page 18) 
of the A Major Sonata was especially 
beautiful in its phrasing. If the two 
musicians did not convey all of the 
grandeur of these incomparable works, 
they nonetheless played with deep 
sincerity. 

Bartok’s quartet is an experimental 
and highly intellectual work. But so 
superb is its craftmanship and so 
acutely sensitive the imagination of its 
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Camilla Williams 


Gunnar Johansen 


creator that it holds the listener fasci- 
nated from first note to last. In the 
succeeding quartets Bartok utilized the 
ideas which he had tried out in this 
work with greater naturalness and 
emotional freedom. The Guilet Quar- 
tet played the enormously difficult 
composition exactly as if it were the 
most familiar piece in the world. All 
of the afternoon’s artists were warmly 
applauded. 


Gunnar Johansen, Pianist (Debut) 


The metropolitan debut in a Town 
Hall recital on Jan. 12 of the Danish 
pianist, Gunnar Johansen, who came 
to this country five years ago to give 
a series of recitals over the air and 
has since concertized in the West, re- 
vealed an artist of exceptional techni- 
cal equipment and fine musical and 
musically intellectual endowment. His 
extraordinary command of the key- 
board was most impressively demon- 
strated in his smooth and apparently 
easy negotiation of the immense dif- 
ficulties of Reger’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Bach. He suc- 
ceeded in lifting the work above the 
plane of a merely cerebral exercise of 
Reger’s masterful ingenuity to that of 
absorbing and even exciting music. 

The program began in a refreshing- 
ly novel manner with three unfamiliar 
early pieces, a fourth-century Hymn 
by St. Ambrose, played sensitively 
with charming tonal eftects, Meskin es 
hu by Obrecht and a. Toccata by 
Sweelinck. It closed with a group of 
the recitalist’s own compositions, a 
Toccata in the Phrygian Mode, an 
Atonal Sonatina and his Sonata No. 
2, bearing’ the subtitle, Pearl Harbor, 
only because it was completed on 
Dec. 6, 1941. Representing, as they do, 
more or less of a conglomeration of 
latter-day styles without disclosing 
any pronounced creative personality, 
these did not have the effect of add- 
ing materially to his stature as an 


’ artist. The major work of the pro- 


gram, apart from the Reger variations, 
was Schubert’s Sonata in B Fiat, the 
emotional values of which were not 
fully exploited, while the tone em- 
ployed was somewhat lackluster. 


Camilla Williams, Soprano 


Camilla Williams, soprano, whose 
Madama Butterfly was a sensation of 
the City Center Opera last season, 
challenged a verdict as a recital artist 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 12. Fritz Kramer was at the 
piano. 

Miss Williams’ voice stood out in 
this second métier, as it did in the 
first, as one of unusual caliber and 
quality, also good training. She began 
with the hackneyed Alleluia! of Moz- 
art. a trying experience for any artist 
but one which she surmounted without 
difficulty, delivering the penultimate 
high C with ease and clarity. There 
followed the same composer’s more 
severe test, Dove Sono from the Mar- 
riage of Figaro which she had recently 
done. with the Chicago Symphony and 
which was well proclaimed. Lieder by 
Schubert, Brahms and Strauss fol- 
lowed, of which Nacht und Traume 
by the first-named was the best. Then 
came two Fauré songs, Apres un Réve 
and Nell, and Bizet‘s Ouvre ton 
Coeur, the last taking the honors. In 
a group in English by contemporary 
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composers, Barber, Diamond, Dunhill 
and Giannini, Dunhill’s The Cloths of 
Heaven was the most effective. The 
final group was of the inevitable 
Spirituals which Negro singers seem 
to think necessary on all programs. 
Miss Williams attracted a large au- 
dience which was deeply interested in 
her singing and which applauded her 
effusively. H. 


Emanuelina Pizzuto, Pianist (Debut) 


For her first New York recital ap- 
pearance in the Times Hall on Jan. 
12 Emanuelina Pizzuto, pianist, chose 
a list of music worthy of a veteran 
performer and proceeded, amply, to 
live up to the material selected. There 
were three concertos: Bach’s in F 
Minor, and Mozart’s in B Flat (K. 
450) and in G (K. 453), in addition 
to the same composer’s Concert Ron- 
do in D (K. 382). Accompanying 
Miss Pizzuto was a chamber orches- 
tra, tastefully conducted by Jascha 
Zayde. 

The pianist’s technique was irre- 
proachable, her phrasing immaculate 
and crystal clear, and all her inter- 
pretations admirably, tastefully re- 
strained. Apparently she was primari- 
ly concerned with the music for its 
own sake instead of as a mere vehicle 
for the vagaries of self-expression. 

The best playing of the taxing pro- 
gram was to be found in the Concert 
Rondo (which contained a question- 
ably suitable cadenza by Grant Johan- 
nesen) and the Concerto in G which 
closed the program. The capacity au- 
dience, liberally sprinkled with pro- 
fessional musicians was justified in its 
lavish applause. M. 


Elien Osborn, Soprano 


Ellen Osborn, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Town Hall, Jan. 13. Tall, 
blond, ample, attired in emerald green, 
her visible blandishments predisposed 
the spectator in her favor before she 
had sung a note. Miss Osborn, for 
that matter, is not exactly a new- 
comer. She made a debut in 1943 and 
was heard again somewhat less than a 
year ago. That she is patently gifted 
was noted on those earlier occasions. 

This time she indicated further 
progress in her art and won increas- 
ing respect for musica! ambitions that 
do her credit. 

To be sure, Miss Osborn still has 
much to learn. Her ideals, sound as 
they are in themselves, occasionally 
exceed her abilities to serve them. Her 
program, if uncommonly rich and sub- 
stantial, was injudicious considering 
that her talents are not yet fully 
enough developed to meet its exac- 
tions. She began with three superb 
arias from as many Bach cantatas, to 
the accompaniment of various instru- 
mental combinations. The comings 
and goings of the players, with con- 
tinual rearrangements of chairs and 
desks might have troubled a much 
more seasoned artist and it was clear 
that Miss Osborn had no easy time 
in gaining her poise. Yet, under the 
circumstances, she delivered the tax- 
ing music very well. 

After disposing of Bach the soprano 
addressed herself with variable suc- 
cess to a Schubert group comprising 
such lyrics as Ganymed, Die Liebe hat 
gelogen, Gott im Frithling, Gretchen 
am Spinnrade, Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt and Rastlose Liebe. Happiest 











in things like the lovely Ganymed and 
in the Mignon song she made it clear 
that the more searching emotional de- 
mands of Gretchen am Spinnrade and 


the dramatic intensity of Rastlose 
Liebe are still considerably beyond 
her. Nor was Miss Osborn able, in 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Davis Sings With © 
Indianapolis Group 


Torsten Ralf Pleases as 
Soloist—World Premieres 
Given 


INDIANAPOLIS.—On Dec. 15, Fabien 
Sevitzky and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony gave their first municipal con- 
cert with Ellabelle Davis, soprano 
soloist and the Indianapolis Symphon- 
ic Choir, Elmer A. Steffen, choral 
conductor, in a Christmas program. 
Once again, Miss Davis sang artis- 
tically, with refined taste and innate 
musicianship. The chorus sang par- 
ticularly well Carpenter’s Song of 
Faith and the Hallelujah Chorus from 
Handel’s Messiah. 

The fifth pair of concerts by the 
orchestra, took place Dec. 21 and 22, 
Torsten Ralf, tenor soloist. Mr. Ralf 
sang Walther’s Prize Song from Die 
Meistersinger, the Death Scene from 
Verdi’s Otello, and some incidental 
songs of his countrymen. Mr. Ralf 
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was especially convincing in the Death 
Scene. The orchestral portion of the 
program was devoted to lighter music 
including the world premiere of Mor- 
ton Gould’s Minstrel Show. The last 
is a brilliant satire on some of the 
characteristic parts of minstrelsy in 
the late nineties. 

There are many concerts of varied 
interest to report since November. 
First of all, the first popular concert 
of the Symphony was that of Nov. 19, 
with June Brown, soprano and Daniel 
Cobb, baritone as soloists. The pro- 
gram was made of selections from 
musical comedy. The soloist proved 
agreeable, and the orchestra played 
zestiully. 

The second pair of subscription con- 
certs under the direction of Mr. Sevit- 
zky took place Nov. 15 and 16 with 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano soloist. 
The program opened with the world 
premiere of The Festival Overture by 
Gretchaninov, written and dedicated 
to Mr. Sevitzky and the Indianapolis 
Orchestra. Conservative in style, it 
nevertheless proved stimulating to the 
ear. 

On Nov. 18 was the second concert 
in the Martens Concert Series, Mack 
Harrell, baritone, in recital. His com- 
plementary accompanist was Paul 
Berl. Mr. Harrell won his audience 
with the infectious enthusiasm of his 
singing and with engaging personal 
charm. It was good to hear a pro- 
gram completely unhackneyed and full 
of unusual interest. 

The third pair of subscription con- 
certs of the Symphony, on Nov. 23 
arid 24, was played in memory of 
Booth Tarkington. The soloist was 
Erica Morini, violinist. The program 
opened with the Bach-Sevitzky cho- 
rale Come Sweet Death, followed by 
the Beethoven Third Symphony. Mr. 
Sevitzky and the orchestra gave a 
moving performance marked by great 
simplicity and noble grandeur. Miss 
Morini played the Glazunoff Concerto 
eloquently. The world premiere of 
Lionel Barfymore’s Piranesi Suite 
closed the program. The music is in- 
spired by four etchings of Piranesi. 
One is reminded of Respighi at times, 
although the writing is more conser- 
vative. 

On Dec. 6 and 7 the fourth pair of 
subscription concerts was given with 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, as soloist in 
the Brahms Second Concerto. The 
program opened with a delightful per- 
formance of Galliard’s Sonata deftly 
arranged for chamber orchestra by 
Mr. Sevitzky. Then came a master- 
ful performance of the concerto by 
Mr. Rubinstein and the orchestra. 
After the intermission, the orchestra 
played another world premiere, this 
time an Elegy for Orchestra composed 
by Deems Taylor with the composer 
present to receive the plaudits. 

The first children’s concert was 
given on Dec. 14 with Easley R. 
Blackwood, Jr., winner of the contest 
for young instrumentalists of Indiana, 
as soloist playing the first movement 
of Tchaikowsky’s Concerto in B Flat 
Minor. EpwIin BILTCLIFFE 





Arkansas Symphony 
Completes Tours 


Orchestra Reorganized—Hacker 
Named Permanent Conductor 
—Season of 50 Concerts 


Littte Rock, Ark.—The new Ar- 
kansas State Symphony has recently 
been reorganized under the permanent 
conductorship of the young American 
pianist-conductor, William Hacker. 
The Symphony completed on Dec. 17 
the first two of its statewide tours 


comprising 17 concerts, and playing 
to some 25,000 people. 
Various programs included the 


Third and Fifth symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, and the Fifth of Dvorak, as 
well as the Tchaikowsky Fourth Sym- 
phony. Compositions of Wagner, 
Mendelssohn, Gould, Johann Strauss, 





Press Association 


CONDUCTOR AND ACTRESS 


Leonard Bernstein, conductor of the New 
York City Center Symphony, and Felicia 
Montealegre, Chilean actress, as they 
announced they will be married in June 


Richard Strauss and Sibelius balanced 
the program. 

The entire season of the Arkansas 
State Symphony, which is endeavor- 
ing through statewide sponsorship to 
bring music to even the smallest Ar- 
kansas communities, is a series of 
tours. Four more tours will complete 
the season of 50 concerts. The third 
tour will begin Feb. 1. 

The recent organization of sponsor- 
ing Symphony Societies in Hot- 
Springs and Fort Smith brings the 
number of such Societies to 17. 

Soloists to be presented with the 
Symphony include Marjorie Law- 
rence, soprano, whose home is in Hot 
Springs, Ark. Mr. Hacker will play 
and conduct a piano concerto with the 
orchestra, and various first chair 
members of the Symphony will be 
featured during the season. 


National Quartet 
In Harrisburg 


HarrisspurG, PA.— Presenting di- 
verse selections ranging from composi- 
tions of several centuries ago to the 
present day, the National Male Quar- 
tet pleased an audience of 1,500 per- 
sons, Jan. 6, in the third of the Wed- 
nesday Club Civic Music Association’s 
concert series. 

In addition to blending their voices 
of individual merit in such familiar 
tunes as Oh! What a Beautiful Morn- 
ing and Surrey With the Fringe on 
Top from Oklahoma, and Strange 
Music and The Bells of St. Mary’s 
from Song of Norway, quartet mem- 
bers divided for operatic duets. 

Walter Hatchek, who accompanied 
the quartet, impressed the audience 
with a group of four piano interpreta- 
tions following intermission. 


D. McC. 








Valuable Violin Object 
Of Washington Police Search 


Wasuincton, D. C.—George Za- 
zoski will play his next concert while 
police in Washington, D. C., are 
hunting for his $7,900 Italian violin, 
which dates back to 1754. 

He appeared at Constitution Hall, 
in that city, with the Boston Sym- 
phony, Jan. 3. The President and his 
family were in the audience. Then he 
picked up his violin and headed for 
Union Station. Mr. Zazoski told the 
police he believes the violin was either 
left on the. concourse at the station 
or in his berth on the B. & O.’ M > ad 
York Night Express. hy 





Rich Joins Curtis Faculty 


Martin Rich has been appointed to 
the faculty of the Curtis School of 
Music, Philadelphia, as vocal coach. 
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Two Guests Lead 
Philadelphia Men 


Szell and Stravinsky 
Offer Prokofieff and Bal- 
yet Scores 


PHILADELPHIA,.—With t:any friends 
here because of his previous accom- 
plishments as conductor at Robin 
Hood Dell and for the Metropolitan 
Opera, George Szell upheld his bright 
reputation for musicianship and inter- 
pretative mastery as guest of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at its concerts 
of Jan. 3, 4 and 6. 

He proved especially admirable in 
his authoritative and persuasive read- 
ing of Prokofieff’s B Flat Major Sym- 
phony, in which the members of the 
orchestra responded brilliantly. The 
Symphony, given here for the first 
time last spring at a Boston Sym- 
phony concert, on a rehearing im- 
pressed anew as a notable contribu- 
tion to the orchestral literature. 

The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of Weber’s Oberon Overture 
and a Wagner group that included the 
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Nino Martini as 
Rodolfo in a 
Philadelphia 
LaScala Opera 

performance of 

Puccini's 


La Bohéme 


mune 


and 


Siegfried Idyll and Prelude 
Love-Death from Tristan. 

A Stravinsky program, led by the 
composer who had previously ap- 
peared as guest-conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 22 years be- 
fore, gave unusual interest to the con- 
certs of Jan. 10 and 11. As the open- 
ing work the Suite (for small or- 
chestra) from the ballet, Pulcinella, 
after Pergolesi, afforded pleasure and 
revealed the excellent capacities of the 
orchestra’s principal solo players. En- 
tertaining also was the Divertimento 
from Le Baiser de la Fée. Other 
works included Scenes de _ Ballet, 
four Norwegian Moods, Scherzo a la 
Russe and Circus Polka. 

Supervised by Alexander Hilsberg 
a children’s matinee concert on Jan. 11 
presented 13-year-old Arno Drucker 
as a talented soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
G Minor Piano Concerto. Samuel 
Krauss, first trumpet, and his asso- 
cates of the section, played some 
trumpet music and Philip Donatelli, 
tuba-player, came to the fore in Klein- 
singer’s Tubby, the Tuba, with Paul 
Tripp doing the narration. The pro- 
gram also provided pieces by Mozart, 
Haydn, Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Wittram E. SMITH 


Jooss Ballet Returns 
To Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Jooss Ballet 
paid a return visit to the Academy of 
Music under auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Forum on Dec. 31. An interest- 
ing bill listed The Green Table, The 
Big City, A Ball in Old Vienna, and 
Company at the Manor. 

Another concert in the Philadelphia 
Pops series was led by Max Leon at 
the Academy of Music on Jan. 3. Rob- 
ert Merrill, Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone, scored in arias from Traviata, 
Carmen, and The Barber of Seville, 
and in songs by Leoncavallo, Herbert 
and others. Sonia Leon, youthful so- 
prano and daughter of the Pops direc- 
tor, offered Musetta’s Waltz from 
Bohéme and numbers by Johann 
Strauss and Herbert, and joined with 
Mr. Merrill in duets from several 
operettas. 

Sponsored by the Pan American 
Association of Philadelphia, a concert 
of Brazilian music at the Ethical 
Society Auditorium on Jan. 8 sched- 
uled piano works and chamber com- 
positions by Villa-Lobos, Mignone, 
and Guarnieri. The participating 
artists were Jeanne Behrend, pianist, 
and two young Brazilian musicians, 
Eunice De Conte, violinist, and Aldo 
Parisot, ’cellist. 








Jan Peerce, appeared at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 9 enjoyed the 
acclaim of a capacity audience. Pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, a rewarding sonata recital 
at the Ethical Society Auditorium on 
Jan. 9 engaged Maurice Eisenberg, cel- 
list, and Bruno Eisner, pianist. 

W.E. S. 





Traviata Presented 
In Baltimore 


Claudia Pinza Sings Violetta— 
Albeneri Trio Plays Brahms 
Chamber Music 


BALTIMORE.—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company appeared at the 
Lyric Jan. 10 before a capacity audi- 
ence and gave this crowd pleasure 
with a smooth performance of La Tra- 
viata. The Violetta of this cast was 
sung by Claudia Pinza, the daughter 
of the famous basso, and it may be re- 
corded that the young singer covered 


herself with vocal and _histrionic 
honor. 
The Albeneri Trio, Alexander 


Schneider, Benar Heifetz, and Erich 
Itor Kahn, with the assistance of Cecil 
Figelski, violist, gave an all Brahms 
program at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Jan. 7, as the opening pro- 
gram of the series of Chamber Music 
Concerts scheduled at the Conserva- 
tory. The Kroll String Quartet will 
give the second program of this series 
Jan. 21. 

The Friday Afternoon Recitals at 
the Peabody were respectively given 
Jan. 3 by Regina Resnik, dramatic so- 
prano, with Leo Taubman at the pi- 
ano; Zara Nelsova, cellist, with Erich 
Itor Kahn accompanist, Jan. 10, and 
Elie Spivak, violinist, with Leo Bar- 
kin at the piano, Jan. 17. This pro- 
gram had as its novelty the Violin 
Concerto by Khatchatourian. 

The choir of St. John’s Church, 
Lloyd Hemmick, conductor, with Paul 
Motz and Lois Hemmick as soloists, 


gave the Sunday program at the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium Jan. 
19 


Miriam Marmein gave a program of 
pantomime and dramatic dances at the 
Museum of Arts under the auspices of 
the Baltimore Music Club, Jan. 11. 
The Don Cossack Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff, conductor, appeared before a 
capacitv audience at the Lyric, Jan. 4. 

FrRANz BORNSCHEIN 





National Association for Opera 
Holds Officer Election 


Errol Peters was named president 
of the National Association for Opera 





at its recent annual meeting held in 
the American Music Center, New 
York City. Other officers elected were 
John Anello, first vice-president; 
Eugene Haskell, second vice-presi- 
dent; Vernon Hammond, secretary, 
and Lorne Grant, treasurer. 


Composers Press Presents 
Evening of Piano Music 

A program of piano music was 
scheduled to be presented by the Com- 
posers Press at the Haubiel Studios, 
New York City, on Jan. 26. Pianists 
listed for the evening included Ann 
Chenee, May Etts, Charles Haubiel, 
Ethel Glenn Hier, Lewis Lane, Flor- 
ence Morey, Harold Morris, Elizabeth 
Oldenburg, Rose Raymond, Augusta 
Tollefsen, Raissa Tselentis and Rob- 
ert Whitney. Scheduled for Feb. 2 
was a lecture recital by Dorothea 
Lawrence featuring Mr. Haubiel’s 
Mother Goose Songs. 
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the course of a fine Brahms group, to 
capture anything like the deep moods 
of Feldeinsamkeit or of O kthler 
Wald. The blithe Auf dem Schiffe 
proved more comfortably her affair, 
though in the latter part of the pro- 
gram, her voice betrayed signs of 
fatigue. 

A group in English concluded the 
recital, Sergius Kagan accompanied. 


Bernardo Segall, Pianist 


Bernardo Segall, not unknown to 
New York audiences, presented a 
novel and interesting program in Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 13 before an au- 
dience that obviously enjoyed his play- 
ing to the utmost. The pianist began 
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Bernardo Segall 


Katja Andy 


with 10 preludes from the Well-tem- 
pered Clavier, omitting the fugues, an 
unorthodox but agreeable procedure. 
The preludes were in arrangements 
made by his teacher Alexander Siloti 
and played in his memory. Following 
this came the Liszt B Minor Sonata, 
Ravel’s Sonatine, four Cirandos by 
Villa-Lobos and to close, Scriabin’s 
Fourth Sonata. 

The Liszt Sonata was conspicuous 
for emotional restraint, a quality not 
invariably present in other perform- 


ances. Tonally, Mr. Segall did some 
of his most persuasive playing in 
this. Those who like the Ravel 


Sonatine were rewarded with an ex- 
cellent performance. The  Villa- 
Lobos works did not fall wooingly 
upon the ear of the present reviewer, 
but they were played with care and 
excellent tone. The Scriabin made a 
fine ending to the evening. The eso- 
teric music was clearly set forth with 
impeccable technique and insight into 
obscure musical places not invariably 
easy to penetrate. A number of en- 
cores were demanded. 


Katja Andy, Pianisy (Debut) 

A delectable program of music by 
Bach and Mozart was offered by 
Katja Andy, a newcomer, at her piano 
recital in Times Hall on Jan. 13. It 
was made up of Bach’s Toccata in D, 
Partita in E Minor, Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor and Italian Con- 


certo, interspersed with Moczart’s 
Sonata in B Flat (K. 333) and 
Sonata in A (K. 331). Miss Andy 


proved to be an artist of taste and in- 
telligence. Her Bach performances 
were rhythmically vital and contra- 
puntally clear, and her Mozart was 
sensitively phrased. At times the tone 
was more precussive than necessary, 
but it had a wide range of grada- 
tions. Miss Andy concerned herself 
with musical values alone, as befitted 
the admirable program she had chosen. 
Yet this music offered far more con- 
vincing proof of her ability than a list 
of show pieces could possibly have 
done. B. 


Eitsabeth Schumann, Soprano 


It is no news that Elisabeth Schu- 
mann’s voice was never a voluminous 
one or that, with the passing of years, 
it has grown progressively less sub- 
stantial. Hence in considering the 
recital she gave at the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 14 (with the 
treasurable Leo Rosenek at the piano) 
there is no need to labor the point 
that her tones are tenuous and fragile. 
What the occasion did afford was an- 
other such exhibition of subtle and 
patrician art of Lieder interpretation 
as the soprano has furnished number- 
less times, but which enchants anew 
whenever one experiences it. There 
were moments, indeed, in this particu- 
lar case, when Mme. Schumann ap- 
peared to transcend her usual accom- 
plishments by the ethereal and affect- 
ing loveliness with which she cap- 
tured and published some of the ten- 
derest and most searching moods of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. 

It was to these masters and to Hugo 
Wolf that she devoted the recital in 
question. Wisely, as ever, she assem- 
bled such lyrics as best suited the ex- 
iguity of her vocal means, yet arranged 
them with a most ingenious sense of 
variety and contrast. Once more the 
listener could realize how priceless a 





Efrem Zimbalist 


Elisabeth Schumaniu 


corrective is so infinitely sensitive a 
treatment of Lieder in an age of so 
much cheapness and vulgarity. There 
is, unfortunately, little room for de- 
tails in this place. But if the artist 
appeared to take some of the songs 
more slowly than in the past the after- 
noon, in the main, was rich in mo- 
ments to cherish in the memory. Such, 
for instance, was Mme. Schumann’s 
matchless delivery of Schubert’s 
lovely Erlafsee—one of the most rap- 
turous expressions one recalls from 
her. Another was Schumann’s ador- 
able Meine Rose (which this _ re- 
viewer in recent years has heard 
from only one other singer). Brahms’ 
OQ komme holde Sommernacht and 
Wolf’s Wie glanzt der helle Mond 
were the sort of thing one does not 
forget. It was interesting to com- 
pare Mme. Schumann’s performance 
of Brahms’ Therese with Lotte Leh- 
mann’s widely different one, each with 
its own basis of interpretative logic. 

If superlative delicacy, sensitiveness 
and taste can be called sensational this 
recital was truly one of the major 
sensations of the year. And one factor 
that helped make it so were the ac- 
companiments of Mr. Rosenek, with- 
out whose collaboration an Elisabeth 


Schumann program is hard to imagine. 
r. 





Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 

Opening with the rarely-heard Cima- 
rosa-Benjamin Concerto in C Minor, 
Efrem Zimbalist in his Carnegie Hall 
recital on Jan. 14 then played the 
Brahms G Major Sonata. The languid 
tempo and delicate tone employed, dis- 
tinguished it from more robust in- 
terpretations but unquestionably cap- 
tivated the audience. 

In the Saint-Saéns B Minor Con- 
certo which followed greater vigor and 
a less intimate tone made for the best 
playing of the evening. For here there 
was less deliberation, more passion and 
a tonal conception more in accord with 
the acoustic dimensions of the hall. 

The artist concluded with the Wag- 
ner - Wilhelmj Siegfried - Paraphrase 
and one of his own works, Sarasateana 
(Suite of Spanish Dances). The audi- 
ence of enthusiasts demanded encores. 
Viadimir Sokoloff was the able accom- 
panist. 


Mona Paulee, Soprano 

Mona Paulee’s Town Hall recital 
on Jan. 15 attracted one of the largest 
and most effusive audiences of the 
season. The soprano made a fascinat- 
ing picture and quickfy captivated her 
hearers, many of whom recalled her 
previous concert on the same stage 
last season and the uncommon excel- 
lence of her work on that occasion. 
Once more Miss Paulee impressed by 
her earnestness, musicality and charm, 
even though her program was not 
arranged in a manner to exhibit her 
talents to fullest advantage. As a re- 
sult the net effect of the occasion was 
to a certain degree inconclusive. 

With her husband, Dean Holt, at 
the piano the singer began with a set 
of five Chants d’Auvergne by Jean 
Canteloube following these with an 
exacting Hugo Wolf group. The sec- 
ond half’ of the evening was given 
over to Five Poems (sung without 
break) by Francis Poulenc and not 
yet heard in New York while an as- 
sorted group in English by Nordoff, 
Sacco, Harty, Ware and others, con- 
cluded the list. Neither the Cante- 








loube nor the Poulenc lyrics im- 
pressed as music of real importance. 
Melodically, the former are more or 
less undistinguished and folk like in 
character, with here and there some 
interesting harmonies and other fea- 
tures in their setting. Of the Poulenc 


(Continued on page 26) 
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PHILHARMONIC AUDITION FOR YOUTH 
Judges and competitors in the season's first audition to choose soloists for the 
1947-48 Young People's concerts of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony are 


(left to right): June Mandel, William Kapell, 


Lawrence Rasmussen, Giana 


Okkalides, Maurice Abravanel, Anita Goldin, William Kroll and Barbara Lepselter, 
at the piano 


The auditions sponsored jointly by 
the Young People’s Concerts Com- 
mittee of New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Mrs. Melvin Sawin, chair- 
man, and by Radio Station WOXR, 
opened on Jan. 11 at Steinway Con- 
cert Hall. 

The preliminary auditions are being 
held on successive Saturday mornings, 
Jan. 11 through Feb. 15. The finals 
will be a series of broadcasts on 
WOQXR beginning Feb. 23. Five girl 
pianists competed on Jan. 11 and in- 
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opus this listener preferred the songs 
called La Petite Servante, Berceuse 
and Souric et Mouric, which are hum- 
orous in character. As for the Hugo 
Wolf offerings, these included such 
relatively unfamiliar lyrics as In der 
Frihe, Wenn du zu den Blumen 
gehst, Wenn du mein Liebster steigst 
zum Himmel auf and Die Zigeunerin, 
besides the more frequently sung Du 
denkst mit einem Fadchen and Ich 
hab’ in Penna. 

The soprano addressed herself to 
these with intelligence and taste and 
delivered the Ich hab’ in Penna and 
Du denkst mit einem Fadchen with 
archness and girlish glee but did not 
wholly achieve the deeper moods of 
the others, and a feeling of monotony 
was inescapable. 


Raya Garbousova, Cellist 


The cello recital given by Raya 
Garbousova at Town Hall on Jan. 17 
featured two first performances, the 
one of Bohuslav Martinu’s Sonata 
No. 1 for cello and piano, the other a 
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clude Jean Bohn of Rockville Center, 
L. I.; June Mandel, 14, of Brooklyn; 
Diana Okkalides, 16, of Philadelphia ; 
Anita Goldin, 16, of New York City, 
and Barbara Lepselter, 15, of Brook- 
lyn. The judges were William Ka- 
pell, pianist; Lawrence Rasmussen, 
chairman of the music department of 
Adelphi College; Maurice Abravanel, 
conductor for Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene, and William Kroll, violinist 
and a member of the faculty of the 
Mannes School of Music. 





Mona Paulee Raya Garbousova 


set of Variations with Epilogue, Op. 
31, by Nicolai Lopatnikoff. Of these 
the first was musically the more im- 
pressive. It is written in the com- 
poser’s individual idiom, which is 
characterized not only by present-day 
harmonic liberation but by an un- 
apologetic affection for definitely mel- 
odic phrases and by continent dimen- 
sions as well. There is a wholesome 
directness in the buoyant, straightfor- 
ward thematic material of the first 
and last movements, while a notably 
poetic if somewhat remote mood is 
achieved in the Andante. The excel- 
lently contrived Lopatnikoff variations 
draw upon the resources of both cello 
and piano in a traditionally more ex- 
haustive manner and are worthy of a 
theme of more arresting musical sig- 
nificance. Through her exceptional 
command of her instrument and her 
richly imaginative artistry Miss Gar- 
bousova, ably companioned by Erich 
Itor Kahn at the piano, was able to 
give performances of both new works 
that must have brought joy to the 
hearts of the composers. Both were 
present and were called upon, in turn, 
to share the demonstrative applause 
evoked. 

It was an evening of consistently 
maintained triumphs for the greatly 
gifted Russian cellist, who displayed 
other and equally noteworthy facets 
of her consummate art in the opening 
set of Beethoven’s Variations in F on 


a Theme by Mozart, a group of short 
pieces by Mompou, Fauré, Falla and 
Arensky, and, notably, Schubert’s So- 
nata in A written for the arpeggione, 
which was played with complete real- 
ization of its emotional and sheerly 
musical implications. The enthusiasm 
of a crowded house throughout the 
evening created an almost electrical 
atmosphere. i 


Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone 


An audience thickly sprinkled with 
former colleagues and old friends gave 
Giuseppe De Luca a royal welcome at 
his second recital in Town Hall on 
Jan. 11. The genial artist made a 
little speech in which he told them 
that he would be back from Italy next 
season to celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of his first appearance on the 
operatic stage. Though he is now 70, 
Mr. De Luca still sings as limpidly 
and effortlessly as a man of half his 
years—much more so than most! 
Music by Respighi, Sarti, Scarlatti, 
Debussy, Chausson, Messager Pes- 
sard, Meyerbeer, Rossellini, DeLeva, 
Tosti, Falla, Calleia, Padrilla and Ser- 
rano made up the program. Werner 
Singer was the accompanist. Encores 
were plentiful, and Mr. De Luca re- 
peated one or two songs at the in- 
sistence of the audience. B. 


Ingrid Robertson, Soprano 


Tngrid Robertson, soprano, who was 
heard in a recital of songs and arias 
at Times Hall the afternoon of Jan. 
12, is an artist who will bear careful 
watching. She needs to relax some 
of the tension under which she appears 
at present to labor and to acquire a 
greater sensitiveness and repose. Her 
voice itself is a fine one, though often 
over-driven and metallic. In a group 
of some less familiar Brahms Lieder 
her tones lacked subtlety and variety 
of color. Her singing just.now seems 
more suitable for opera than for the 
intimacies of the Lied, so that she was 
heard to better advantage in the Pace, 
mio Dio, from La Forza del Destino, 
and in Dich theure Halle, from 
Tannhauser than in most of the other 
things this reviewer heard. One ob- 
tained the impression from the volu- 
minous tones Miss Robertson emitted 
that she had taken little account of the 
small spaces of this resonant hall. A 
very friendly gathering acclaimed her 
loudly. Edward Hart accompanied. 


League of Composers Concert, 
Jan. 12 

The League of Composers spon- 
sored a concert of chamber music at 
the Museum of Modern Art on Jan. 
12 in honor of Serge Koussevitzky. 
The program was made up of works 
that had been commissioned by the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation estab- 
lished five years ago in memory of 
Mme. Natalie Koussevitzky, the con- 
ductor’s wife. The works presented 
were the Second Quartet by William 
Bergsma, another quartet (likewise a 
second) by Robert Palmer, an Eclo- 
gue. for cello and piano, by Alexei 
Haieff, and a Capriccio for the same 
combination, by Lukas Foss. During 
the intermission Mr. Koussevitzky ad- 
dressed the audience, speaking first of 
the necessity of the composer’s art, 
“the life-giving oxygen without which 
music cannot exist” and then of the 
dangers of the composer, who must 
not exalt “mechanization” over 
thought, emotion and idealism. 

The two quartets were rerformed by 
the artists of the Walden String Quar- 
tet, while Benno Heifetz, cellist, and 
Erich Itor Kahn, pianist, presented the 


novelties of Haieff and Lukas Foss. , 


A large audience was present which 
appeared to derive no end of pleasure 
from everything it heard. 


Kneisel String Symphony 


An evening of masterpieces of 
chamber music; new and old, was 
offered by the Kneisel String Sym- 
phony, conducted by Frank Kneisel, 





with Grant Johannesen, pianist, as 
assisting artist, in Town Hall on 
Jan. 14. The novelty of the evening 
was Paul Hindemith’s Theme and 
Variations (The Four Temperaments ) 
for piano and strings, in its first 
regular New York concert perform- 
ance. It had been heard at the 
Hindemith Festival at the Juilliard 
School last season, and with George 
Balanchine’s ballet, for which it was 
commissioned, in a performance spon- 
sored by the Ballet Society, this sea- 
son. 

The four temperaments about which 
Hindemith has woven his music 
(symbolically rather than literally) 
are the Melancholic, the Sanguine, the 
Phlegmatic and the Choleric. It is a 
beautiful score, masterly in  con- 
trapuntal development, full of color 
and imagination and built to last. 
Each time that one hears it, new 
riches of thought and feeling appear. 
It was performed with spirit. 

Mr. Johannesen is a sensitive and 
highly gifted pianist, and not only in 
the Hindemith work, but in Bloch’s 
Concerto Grosso, and Fauré’s Violin 
and Piano Sonata in A, which he 
played with Mr. Kneisel, he distin- 
guished himself. It was good to hear 


the Bloch music again, for it is a 
superb achievement. In this, the 
ensemble was also at_ its _ best. 


Corelli’s Concerto Grosso No. 8 (the 

“Christmas” Concerto) and Mozart's 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik were zest- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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«Obituary 


May Garretson Evans 


BALTIMORE—May Garretson Evans, 
an important figure in journalistic and 
musical affairs of Baltimore, died at 
her home here on Jan. 12, at the age 
of 81. A native of Baltimore, she 
was the first woman reporter in the 
city, having worked on The Sun from 
1888 to 1894. Her mother being 
an accomplished musician, she was 
taught piano at an early age, and in 
turn began to teach it, but changed 
to violin because she felt there was 
more remuneration to be gained. Be- 
coming a student at the Peabody Con- 
servatory when it was under the direc- 
tion of Sir Asger Hamerik, she acted 
as concert master of the Peabody 
Symphony under him for five years. 

In 1894, she conceived the idea of 
a music school for young students as 
the conservatory had then no prepara- 
tory department. It was called The 
Peabody Graduates School and the 
faculty was entirely composed of grad- 
uates of the larger institution. Miss 
Evans stated that if she had 50 stu- 
dents the school would pay. It opened 
with 350, and soon had taken in sev- 
eral other buildings. When she re- 
tired the department numbered more 
than 2,000. 

When the Peabody came under the 
direction of Harold Randolph in 1898 
Miss Evans’ school was incorporated 
with it under her direction. She re- 
mained its head with her sister, Mari- 
on, until 1930. The department was 
once characterized by Ernest Hutche- 
son, then a teacher in the main depart- 
ment, as the finest preparatory depart- 
ment in the world. 

Miss Evans is survived by three sis- 
ters and one brother. 


Mrs. Ruvin Hetretz, mother of 
Jascha Heifetz, died at the New York 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Samuel 
Chotzinoff on Jan. 10. She was a na- 
tive of Leningrad and was 69 years 
old. 








Harvey TAYLOR ENDERS, composer 
and arranger of music, also president 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club for the 
past three years, died in New York 
on Jan. 12, in his 55th year. He was 
born in St. Louis and was engaged in 
the insurance business. 
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Klemperer Leads 
Los Angeles Men 


Offers Stravinsky Sym- 
phony — Menuhin Plays 
Under Wallenstein 


Los ANGELES.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles started the 
new year with a Pension Fund con- 
cert in the Philharmonic Auditorium 
on Jan. 6, conducted by Otto Klem- 
perer. Los Angeles turned out for the 
event for Mr. Klemperer is a welcome 
guest on this podium where he has 


presided so effectually. He chose 
Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three 
Movements, Glinka’s Overture to 


Russlan and Ludmilla and the Tchai- 
kovsky Pathetique for his contribu- 
tion. Having a new work by the res- 
ident-composer Stravinsky so well 
played made the concert a major 
event. 

Alfred Wallenstein conducted Schu- 
bert’s Second and the Ravel-Mus- 
sorgsky Pictures at an Exhibition for 
the subscription concerts of Jan. 9-10 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium. 
Yehudi Menuhin gave a rarely beauti- 
ful performance of the difficult Elgar 
Violin Concerto. 


Ballet Theatre Seen 


Ballet Theatre began a welcome 
season of 10 performances in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium on Jan. 8 with 
a sold-out house, and the company 
demonstrating the power of unity and 
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co-operation. Alicia Alonso and Nora 
Kaye are starring with Youskevitch, 
Tommy Rall and John Kriza. Max 
Goberman, conductor, is producing 
better music from the orchestra than 
we have had from any ballet company 
in a long time. The new ballet, The 
Skaters, made an impression the first 
night. 

Josef Szigcti’s program in the Phil- 
harmonic A.:ditorium on Jan, 7, was a 
compliment to the city he resides in. 
Stravinsky’s Divertimento, the De- 
bussy Sonata, Bach’s Adagio and 
Fugue from the Partita for violin 
alone, the Kreutzer Sonata and Co- 
relli’s La Folia were on the list. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





Date Book 


Taking a busman’s holiday from 
the Metropolitan Opera, Thelma 
Altman, mezzo-soprano, returned to 
the same stage on her day off on 
Jan. 26 to participate in a special 
concert for the benefit of the 
Knights of Columbus. . . . Introduc- 
tion and Allegro for Cello and 
Piano, a new work by Dai-Keong 
Lee, received its first performance 
by Ardith Walker at the Mannes 
School on Jan, 27. Miss Walker 
will play it a second time when she 
appears at a National Gallery con- 
cert in Washington on Feb. 23. 

Recent engagements of Maria 
Kurenko have included: appearance 
with the Youngstown Symphony on 
Jan. 19; Sunday evening program 
at the Metropolitan on Jan. 26; 
CBS’s Invitation to Music on Jan. 
29. . . . Grace Pavini is to sing 
five performances of Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville in Miami during 
March. Following this she will ful- 
fill engagements in South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. . . . Guiomar 
Novaes, pianist, gave a concert in 
Boston on Jan. 15, in Washington 
on Jan. 22 and is to appear in Phil- 
adelphia in the Academy of Music 
on Jan. 28. Robért Bereton, pianist, 
recently completed a west coast tour 
and is to perform in Springfield, 
Mass., on Jan. 26 at the YMCA. 


Music Festival 
in Brazil 


Pan-American Program 
Dedicated to Composers 
of New World 


Betto Horizonte, Brazit—The 
Symphony Orchestra of Bello Hori- 
zonte, Capital of the State of Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, has achieved its 30th 
Concert under the direction of Arthur 
Bosmans. Following a plan for spe- 
cialized programs, the November con- 
cert was dedicated to the great com- 
posers of the New World in the first 
Pan-American Music Festival to be 
given in Minas Gerais. 

The degree of musical culture in 
the Americas was ably evidenced in 
this presentation of American com- 
posers, who though characteristically 
individual, indicate the psychological 
trends of peoples in full vigor of youth. 

Vicente Ascone was the composer 
selected as most representative of 
Uruguay and his Acentos de America 
was presented for the first time in 
Brazil. 


Copland Music Heard 


The popular Liturgia Negro of the 
founder of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Havana, Pedro San Juan, fol- 
lowed. Aaron Copland’s “An Outdoor 
Overture” was also given its first 
Brazilian audition at this concert. 

George Gershwin, whose music is 
as popular south of the border as it 
is in the land of its origin, was repre- 
sented by the Rhapsody in Blue for 


which Mr. Bosmans delegated the di- 
rection to another and he _ himself 
played the piano. 

Ginastera of Buenos Aires, and F. 
Vianna and Leopoldo Miguez of Bra- 
zil concluded the program, all of 
which was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience. 

B. C. Dona.pson. 


Pittsburgh Forces 


Embark on Tour 


Make First Visit to Mexico of 
Any U. S. Symphony—Trip In- 
cludes 37 Concerts 


The Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Fritz Reiner, was 
scheduled to leave Jan. 20 upon a 
20th anniversary tour which will be 
climaxed by a week of concerts in 
Mexico City. This marks the first 
occasion on which an American sym- 
phony orchestra has crossed the bor- 
der to play in the neighboring capital. 
The Pittsburgh Symphony’s six-week 
tour will include 37 concerts in 10 
states of the Union. Four of these, 
conducted by the associate director 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, will be youth 
concerts. 

Cementing the musical good neigh- 
bor policy of the orchestra, David 
Lawrence, the Mayor of Pittsburgh, 
will meet the group in Mexico in 
early February and in a special cere- 
mony will present to the Mayor of 
Mexico City, Licenciado Fernando 
Casas Aleman, a complete set of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony’s Columbia re- 
cord albums, inscribed by himself and 
Fritz Reiner, for the permanent col- 
lection of the Music Library in Mex- 
ico City. 

During its 37 concerts the orchestra 
will cover more than 7,000 miles and 
will play in 27 cities. It will travel in 
special trains with four sleeping cars, 
a recreation coach, a diner and its own 
baggage cars. 

The orchestra will be heard in the 





Albert A. Freeman 
VIOLINIST HONORED 


Frances Magnes, violinist, receives the 
1946 award for “purity and brilliance of 
tone in all registers of the violin" from 
Mrs. Stephen Nester, vice-president of 
the International Sound Research Insti- 
tute and the Duotone Company. The 
Institute presents awards each year for 
achievement in all forms of audible 
expression 


Cleveland, O.; Jan. 22—Toledo, O.; 
Jan. 23- Springfield, O.; Jan. 24— 
Louisville, Ky.; Jan. 26—Memphis, 
Tenn.; Jan. 27—Little Rock, Ark.; 

Jan. 28—-Fort Worth, Tex.; Jan. 29— 
Dallas, Tex.; Jan. 30—Austin, Tex. ; 
Jan, 31—San Antonio, Tex. ; - 
Laredo, Tex.; Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
Mexico City; Feb. "12'\—Monterrey, 
Mex. ; Feb. 13—Harlingen, Tex. ; Feb. 
16—New Orleans; Feb. 18, 19° Tus- 


caloosa, Ala.; Feb. 21—Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Feb, 23—Athens, Ga.; Feb. 24—Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Feb. 25—Knoxville, 


Tenn. ; Feb. 27— Huntington, W. Va.; 
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ORCHESTRAS 


(Continued from page 10) 





Kabalevsky overture made little im- 
pression since we know nothing of 
the opera. The Shostakovich con- 
-erto again demonstrated that it is 
one of the composer’s least distin- 
guished works in large form, although 
it had an ingenious and sympathetic 
interpreter in the person of Mr. List 
who introduced the work to this coun- 
try with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in 1934. A special affection for the 
work, perhaps, makes it possible for 
him to bring out the fleeting lyrical 
beauties of the Lento and the occa- 
sional impish irreverences and satires 
of the fast movements. Moreover, he 
manages to maintain delicacies of 
touch and tone which the character of 
the writing makes prohibitive for 
many another pianist. The Rachman- 
inoff item was not heard by this re- 
viewer. 

The above program was repeated 
on Jan. 11. E. 


On Sunday afternoon of Jan. 12 the 
program was repeated, and Mr. List 
again won a tremendous ovation for 
his sensitive performance of the Shos- 
takovich concerto. Mr. Stokowski 
and the orchestra were also called 
upon for many bows. 


Abram Plays Concerto 
By Jacques de Menasce 
National Orchestral 
Leon Barzin, conductor. 
Abram, pianist, assisting artist. 

negie Hall, Jan. 6, evening: 


Association. 
Jacques 
Car- 
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Overture, Op. 4 
(Salutation) 
Piano Concerto 


ee Miaskovsky 


Be: Bia «tanta Jacques de Menasce 
Mr. Abram 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B Flat.Brahms 
Mr. Abram 
This was largely Mr. Abram’s eve- 


ning, but he was vigorously assisted by 
the orchestra and Mr. Barzin, and 
both the DeMenasce and the Brahms 
scores gave the young players much 
to do. The concerto by Mr. DeMe- 
nasce is a work of expert craftsman- 
ship. It is interestingly orchestrated 
and it reveals enormous ingenuity 
in passage work and new color com- 
binations. Yet it failed to convey any 
sense of life, or compelling and origi- 
nal ideas to this listener. There are 
reminders of Ravel, Rachmaninoff and 
Prokofieff in it, but the work does not 
suffer so much from these touches of 
eclecticism as it does from a certain 
glibness and mechanical feeling. Mr. 
Abram played the difficult solo part 
with admirable rhythmic accuracy and 
gusto. He has not only a brilliant 
technique but a happy instinct for con- 
temporary music. 

The Brahms was another story. 
Stravinsky is reported to have said 
once that the sewing machine is the 
ideal musical instrument. There were 
moments in the B Flat Concerto when 
one was tempted to believe that Mr. 
Abram had selected the machine gun 
as his ideal. He played tremendously 
rapidly, and for the most part, accu- 
rately, but in all this strenuous dis- 
play the emotional richness and in- 
tellectual power of the music were 
largely lost. The pianist was recalled 
after both concertos, and Mr. Barzin 
and the orchestra shared the applause. 
The Miaskovsky overture provided an 
excellent exercise to warm up the or- 
chestra, but as music it proved one of 
the dreariest and tawdriest works 
heard hereabouts in a long time. S. 


Boston Symphony Plays 
New Richard Strauss Work 

Kousse- 
Foss and 


Jascha 
Car- 


Boston Symphony, Serge 
vitzky, conductor. Lukas 
Bernard Zighera, pianists; 
Veissi, violist, assisting artists. 
negie Hall, Jan. 11, afternooon: 


Metamorphosen (Study for 23 
Solo String Instruments)......Strauss 
(First New York Performance) 
Concerto Grosso .... 


for Chamber Orchestra .. a Martinu 
Mr. Foss and Mr. Zighera 
Harold in Italy........... erlioz 
Mr. Veissi 
The Metamorphosen of Richard 
Strauss, written in Garmisch in 1945 


in his eighty-first year, are a glowing 
testament of beauty, given to a world 
which sorely needs such affirmations. 
Like Bernard Shaw's amazing book, 
Everybody’s Political What’s What, 
this score is more a_ synthesis of 
Strauss’ musical thought and _ belief 
than a quest for new ideas. There 
are references to Beethoven and Wag- 
ner in the thematic material, and cer- 
tain passages recall earlier works of 
Strauss. But the spiritual grandeur, 
the spaciousness of thought and mys- 
tical span of this music could only 
stem from a man of great age and 
great wisdom. Although the work 
lasts almost half an hour, it seems all 
too short, so magnificent are the color 
and surge of Strauss’ writing. Only 
in Schoenberg’s Verklarte Nacht have 
strings been so magically used. 

The 10 violins, five violas, five cellos 
and three double basses of this unique 
composition are used as solo instru- 
ments and in various combinations. 
Strictly speaking, the Metamorphosen 
are neither a set of variations nor a 
concerto grosso, but they partake of 
the character of both. Mr. Koussevit- 
zky proved an ideal interpreter of this 
noble, passionate and yet serene 
music. The audience recalled him 
many times and the 23 members of th« 
orchestra shared in the heartfelt ova- 
tion. 


Leon Barzin, Jacques 
de Menasce and 
Jacques Abram (left 
to right), who took 
part in the Carnegie 
Hall program by the 
National Orchestral 
Association on Jan. 6, 
when Mr. Barzin led 
the orchestra, with 
Mr. Abram as solo- 
ist, in two concertos 
—the first American 
concert performance 
of Mr. de Menasce's 
Piano Concerto No. 


2, and the Brahms 
Concerto in B Flat 
Major 
As if the Strauss work were not 
enough, Mr. Koussevitzky also con- 


ducted superb performances of Mar- 
tinu’s Concerto Grosso and Berlioz’s 
Harold, neither of them exactly over- 
familiar on concert programs. Mr. 
Martinu, who bowed from a box, has 
written profounder music than this 
concerto, but nothing more charming 
or more clever. From its first glisten- 
ing and explosive chords, the music 
never loses its snap. And Mr. Veissi 
and the orchestra played the Berlioz 
so beautifully that one was actually 
hypnotized into believing that it was 
first-rate music. No one has ever 
questioned the pioneering strokes of 
orchestration, such as the unforgetta- 
ble entrance of the horns in March of 
the Pilgrims. But Mr. Koussevitzky 
makes the whole score sound like 
great music. This was an afternoon 
to refresh even the most weary and 
jaded of concert-goers. 


Stokowski Conducts 
Own Bach Arrangements 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski, guest conductor, 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 16, evening: 


‘Little’’) 

Bach- Stokow ski 
Brandenburg Concerto in F, No. 2..Bach 
John Wummer, fiute; Ferdinand 
Prior, oboe; William Vacchiano, 

trumpet; John Corigliano, violin. 
Komm’ siisser Tod; Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C Minor..... Bach -Stokowski 


Fugue in G Minor (‘ 


Symphony in F, No. 8......... Beethoven 
Love Music from Acts II and III of 
(i as Wagner-Stokowski 


For those who like what Leopold 
Stokowski does with Bach and Wagner 
this was a banner evening. For the 
others, a fairly straightforward per- 
formance of Beethoven’s mischievous 
Eighth Symphony provided the major 
enjoyment of the concert. Mr. Sto- 
kowski captured the prankish quality 
of the music, and emphasized its con- 
stant dialogue. It was a lively if tech- 
nically somewhat rough and ready in 
terpretation. 

Messrs. Wummer, Prior, Vacchian» 
and Corigliano played the solo parts ot 
the F Major Brandenburg Concerto 
with style as well as finish. By re- 
taining the entire orchestral body of 
strings, however, Mr. Stokowski 
changed the sonorous scale of the work, 
which is chamber music in its original 
form. Nor was the tempo in the An- 
dante sufficiently steady to give the 
wonderful melody its wonted serenity. 

As for the transcriptions, they were 
played with the exaggerated climaxes. 
thunderous sonorities and rhapsodical 
inflections which have endeared them 
to a large body of the public, and they 
were warmly applauded on this occa- 
sion. 

To this listener there was much 
more of Stokowski than of Bach in 
them. The same could be said for the 
“synthesis” made up of fragments of 
Acts II and III of Wagner’s Tristan, 
in which other “fragments” were 
omitted, according to a naive program 
note, because they “would interfere 
with the continuity of thought”. But 
once again, a large section of the audi- 








ence found this symphonic synthesis of 
love to its taste. The performances 
were by no means impeccable, and in 
the Tristan music there were notice- 
able differences of pace in the brasses 
and winds and the strings. 


On the following Saturday the pro- 
gram remained the same except for 
the substitution of an arrangement of 
Komm Siisser Tod for the Fugue in 
G Minor and the addition of Prairie 
Legend by Elie Siegmeister which re- 
ceived its first complete performance. 
The.work is made up of three move- 
ments, Bull-wackers Dance, Harvest 
Evening and Country Fair. It is dis- 
tressingly similar to all the other 
“folk derived” compositions of the 
Brooklyn composer. Mr. Siegmeister’s 
musical delineation of the great west 
is about as valid as the impressions 
of English shepherds and shepherdess- 
es limned by Elizabethan court poets. 
Nevertheless, it is pleasant to hear, 


being melodious, rhythmically inter- 
esting and orchestrated with same 
skill. M 
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STIEDRY ADVISES STUDENT CONDUCTORS 


Operatic Experience 
Most Helpful Because 


Of Many Challenges 
By Fritz STIEpRY 


As Told to Hersert PeYSER 


EAR music continually, hear every kind 

of it, hear it every day in the year! 

That is my fundamental advice to every 
young person who aspires to conduct. I refer, 
of course, to those demonstrably talented. 
Nothing can take the place of the deepest and 
widest familiarity with the standard musical 
literature. And the way to acquire sucn a 
familiarity is by listening intensively, in and 
out of season. Such listening implies ceaseless 
thought and keenest observation. It is any- 
thing in the world but mentally relaxed or 
passive. When I speak of a thoroughgoing ac- 
quaintance with musical works I mean vastly 
more than the ability to recognize some theme 
or melody and to tell where it occurs. 

I mean something like the most intimate 
imaginable knowledge not merely of the over- 
all aspects of a composition, but of its tiniest 
details—every nuance of its dynamics, either 
prescribed or implied; the identity and the func- 
tion of each inner voice; the most delicate fluc- 
tuations of its rhythms and the logic of its 
pace; each instrumental particular, the nature 
of every chord and modulation and its relation 
to the prevailing scheme of harmony. I mean— 
when it is a question of an opera or a choral 
work—the completest knowledge of every word 
of text in every part. In the end, I mean mak- 
ing all elements of a score an integral portion 
of one’s own being. 


Constant Hearing Needed 


Inevitably, this demands continual attendance 
at musical performances, large or small, impor- 
tant or otherwise. That is what I did in my 
student days, what everybody who aimed, 
sometime or other, to conduct was in the habit 
of doing. It is what conductors of the genera- 
tion before me had done as a matter of course. 
If such a student did not occupy an expensive 
seat, he heard his performances in the top gal- 
lery. Often he stood. He went to the theatre 
or the concert hall again, again and again. 
In home circles he listened to chamber music, 
to piano playing, to singing and what not. 
He saturated himself with music, whether he 
performed it himself or heard others do it. 
And in proper season he assimilated it in a 
manner that every properly. qualified conductor 
has to do. 

As for the mechanics of directing, such a 
student learned them in the best possible way— 
by close watching and, so. to speak, by imitat- 
ing. In my youth (and, for that matter, in the 
days of the Richters, the Mottls, the Mahlers) 
one did not specifically study conducting. In 
addition to one’s studies in the theory or other 
scientific aspects of music one learned by close 
observation how a conductor beat the various 
kinds of time, how he changed the beat when 
necessary, how he gave cues, entrances and 
ended fermatas. These things were supplemen- 
tal to one’s other musical studies. When the time 
came to do some conducting himself the begin- 
ner was assigned to a variety of chores. He led 
all sorts of offstage music—bands, fanfares and 
the rest. I did no end of this kind of thing under 
Schuch, in Dresden. Thus, bit by bit, one 
learned routine and other matters which a 
conductor must acquire in the process of time. 
Then, when you had found a position in some 
small provincial theatre, you might be en- 
trusted with an operetta or an inexacting Sing- 
spiel. In short, you gained experience and 
learned your craft inconspicuously, now at re- 
hearsals, now at performances, here in the 
wings, there in the orchestra. 
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Robert Haas 


Fritz Stiedry 


In America, where small opera houses are not 
as numerous as they are in Europe, the bud- 
ding conductor is obviously at some disadvan- 
tage. But it is a mistake to imagine that he 
is wholly without educational opportunities of 
the sort that in normal times exist in Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria and elsewhere. In this 
country there are a number of traveling opera 
companies of unpretentious character, where 
any amount of essential experience can be 
gained. There are also no end of musical shows 
which, if not of a high musical level, still of- 
fer a green orchestra leader abundant chance 
to learn the ways and hazards of the theatre 
and to test his instincts and resources in han- 
dling such emergencies as arise. If he is wise 
he will neglect no opportunity to associate him- 
self with one or more of these. Granted they 
are less spectactlar than some large-scale op- 
eratic or symphonic post they will more than 
compensate by the routine they offer for any 
passing sensationalism. 


Radio and Phonograph Help 


In at least one respect the young man ambi- 
tious for a conductor’s career is luckier than 
his predecessor a generation ago. The oppor- 
tunities which, as I just said, he should have 
for hearing music almost incessantly, are en- 
ormously augmented in these days by the radio 
and the phonograph. Recordings enable him to 
listen to a colossal variety of works as often 
as he wishes to listen to them. True, he may 
not learn from discs or broadcasts all he has 
to know about a conductor’s technique but he 
can obtain a good deal of knowledge about the 
character and the construction of certain com- 
positions he would have to revisit the opera 
house or the concert hall time and again to 
discover and assimilate. 

Nothing can ever replace in the career of 
a conductor the value of experience in an opera 
house. For the greater part the most outstand- 
ing batonists of the past and the present have 
had it and in some cases where symphonic 
conductors lacked the training which the the- 
atre affords the want of it shows itself in cer- 
tain unmistakable ways. As a matter of fact, 
it fakes greater resourcefulness to pilot an opera 
than to conduct a concert. In the former the 


conductor is obliged to deal not alone with his 
instrumentalists but with an array of singers, 
who have no printed music to help them out 
but have to depend on the control unflaggingly 
exercised by the man ruling them from the 
podium. The symphonic conductor has not to 
divide his attentions in the same fashion. His 





orchestra has its music to depend upon. Granted 
its sound technique and that of its leader there 
is little that can go wrong. He can readily 
communicate to his players whatever he wants 
from them. 

In opera the situation is immensely com- 
plicated. One of the most important things an 
operatic conductor has to learn is to lead the 
singers, never simply to accompany them. One 
memorable instance of such a mistake occurred’ 
long years ago when Gustav Mahler invited 
Ferdinand Lowe to appear as guest conductor 
in Vienna. Mahler was a close triend ot Lowe 
and was eager to do him a favor. Lowe had 
never served in an opera house and accepted 
hesitatingly. The opera chosen was Lohengrin, 
which to a seasoned leader is one of the easi- 
est works in the repertoire. Yet Lowe found 
it very nearly the most appalling task he had 
ever attempted. He was virtually a wreck 
after the performance and frankly said so. He 
allowed himself to be misled into accompanying 
the singers rather than imposing his will on 
them and his most heroic efforts scarcely suf- 
ficed to prevent most embarrassing derailments. 
Lohengrin, I repeat, is an easy work for the 
routined conductor. For the inexperienced such 
a passage as the arrival of the swan in the 
first act and the choral ejaculations of isolated 
groups can be incredibly taxing. The leader 
must know every syllable of text the various 
men and women of the throng exclaim as they 
rush hither and yon about the stage, no less 
than every note they have to sing in the rhyth- 
mic confusion of an agitated ensemble. More- 
over, a conductor who simply accompanies will 
quickly find that his singers take their own 
good time with passages which they might 
construe as recitatives. 

Another thing one has to learn in directing 
opera is simplicity and unmistakable clearness 
in beating time and indicating entrances and 
releases. This is a basic necessity which some 
operatically untrained symphonic conductors 
never learn and which causes them no end of 
trouble if at some time or other they undertake 
an opera. 


Conductor Must Be Pianist 


A conductor must be a pianist—not a shining 
virtuoso, perhaps, but one capable of illustrat- 
ing on the keyboard a multitude of effects at 
which he is aiming. If he is a violinist as well, 
so much the better. One of the very things the 
student of conducting showd do is to watch 
with closest attention the playing of the string 
body—to notice the up and down strokes of 
the bow and cultivate his ear to detect the dif- 
ferences in sound produced; to observe and 
to hear spiccatos, détachés and other effects; to 
note the quality of tone produced when there 
is uniformity of bowing and when there is not. 
On the other hand I do not consider it impera- 
tive for a conductor to be able to tell a horn 
or a trumpet player something about the use 
of this or that valve if his tone is impure or 
his pitch imperfect. I have heard a conductor 
abroad who makes a great point of doing just 
this. If one tells an instrumentalist that his 
tone or his intonation are at fault and the 
results improve why go into greater detail? 
Incidentally, the conductor should make it a 
point so far as possible to insure the soundness 
of his ear. This, I submit, is not always easy 
what with the confusion that exists about ques- 
tions of pitch and tuning. 

I once heard an eminent symphonic conduc- 
tor ask how a certain colleague could endure 
the monotony and the grind of directing the 
same operas time after time. He seemed not 
to appreciate the fact that no two operatic per- 
formances are ever quite alike. From the con- 
ductor’s standpoint this is a saving feature 
and, the human element being what it is, the 
circumstance should not be difficult to under- 
stand. Yet it also furnishes a reason why 
opera so ofen impoves strains and problems 
less likely to bedevil the symphonic leader. 
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Music Schools and Teachers 








Toronto Opera School 
Presents Students 


Toronto, Ont.—On Dec. 16 the 
newly organized School of the Opera 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
presented to an invitation audience at 
Hart House Theatre, University of 
Toronto, the results of the first eight 
weeks of work under the direction of 
Arnold Walter, director of the senior 
school of the Conservatory. The pro- 
gram consisted of excerpts from six 
operas. 

The presentation was an undoubted 
success and augurs well for things to 
come. There was clear evidence of 
the capable instruction given by such 
figures in operatic production as 
Felix Brentano, for acting technique; 
Nicholas Goldschmidt, in choral work; 
and Eileen Weldon Parsons, late of 
Pasadena Playhouse, in stage deport- 
ment. 

The rendering of the Prisoners’ 
Chorus in Fidelio by a group of ex- 
servicemen was particularly appre- 
ciated. This first Canadian School of 
the Opera does credit to the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, now celebrat- 
ing its Diamond Jubilee, with Ettore 
Mazzoleni as principal. m ca: oe 





Douglas Moore to Lecture 

At Westchester Conservatory 
Wuite Prarns, N. Y.—Douglas 

Moore of the music faculty of Colum- 

bia University was scheduled to give a 

talk at the Westchester Conservatory 


UU 


of Music on Jan. 24, on Music in the 
United States Today. Mr. Moore 
has been connected with the music fac- 
ulty of Columbia since 1926. 





South Bend Symphony 
Names Auditions Winners 


South Benn, Inp.—First honors 
winners in the South Bend Symphony 
artist contest auditions held in the 
Palais-Royale ballroom on Jan. 13 
were Kathryn Hammond, pianist; 
Margaret Detwiler, violinist, and 
Mary M. Treckelo, soprano. The 
three winners will appear with the or- 
chestra on its program of Feb. 9. 
Judges were Earl V. Moore, dean and 
director of the School of Music of 
the University of Michigan; Robert 
Saunder, dean and director of the 
School of Music of the University of 
Indiana, and John Weicher, concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony. 
Edwyn Hames is conductor of the 
South Bend Symphony. 





Naumburg Foundation 
Revises Veteran Policy 


The Walter W. Naumburg Foun- 
dation wishes to announce its policy in 
regards to returning veterans. The 
age limit of 30 is to be extended to 
cover the number of years spent in the 
armed services. 

Application blanks are obtainable at 
the Foundation office, 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. All ap- 
plications must be sent in on or before, 


Feb. 28, 1947. 





Harold Bauer (second from right), with 


Paul Parker Photo 
@ group of gifted veterans at the 


Manhattan School of Music 


Manhattan School 
Issues Yearly Report 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Manhattan School of 
Music, a report of the year’s activi- 
ties showed that the 657 students had 
come to study from 32 different states 
and from Canada, the Near East and 
Europe. About one-quarter of the en- 
rolment consisted of veterans study- 
ing under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


A survey of activities of former stu- 
dents who received their musical train- 
ing in the school shows that they are 
now members of some 19 major sym- 
phony orchestras throughout the 
United States, including the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Bos- 
ton Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the NBC Symphony, among 


others. Other students now in at- 
tendance at the school have in the past 
year given Town Hall and other 
New York debut recitals, have ap- 
peared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, toured 
abroad and made radio appearances. 
Janet D. Schenck is founder and 
director of the school and heads the 
piano department; Harold Bauer is 
artist adviser to the school and 
teaches privately and in master 
classes; Hugo Kortschak, director of 
the string department, is also con- 
ductor of the senior orchestra. Also 
among the faculty are Diran Alex- 
anian, George A. Wedge, Friedrich 
Schorr, Hugo Ross, Vittorio Giannini, 
Howard Murphy, first desk men of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and members of the faculties of Co- 
lumbia and New York Universities. 
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fully played, but with rather heavy 
attacks and unyielding tempos. These 
minor blemishes were of little account 
in so stimulating and well-prepared 
a program. The audience was prop- 
erly enthusiastic. ~s 


Shura Cherkassky, Pianist 


A beautifully varied and controlled 
approach to the piano was exhibited by 
Shura Cherkassky, who gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 17 before an 
enthusiastic audience. No sooner had 
he played the first work on his pro- 
gram, the familiar Tausig arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor than this mastery was 
clear. Power Mr. Cherkassky has in 
abundance, but he also has a range of 
colors at his command and a sense of 
inner melody and harmonic accentua- 
tion which make his performances con- 
stantly interesting. 

Schubert’s magnificent Sonata No. 2 
in A (Posthumous) was the major of- 
fering of the first half. If Mr. Cherkass- 
ky was a bit sentimental and rhyth- 
mically lax in his interpretation, he 
nevertheless played it with admirable 
warmth, lyricism and sensitiveness. A 
Chopin group revealed the same virtues 
and defects. When he came to Tchai- 
kovsky’s Theme and Variations, a de- 
lightful work of salon character, Pro- 
kofieff’s brilliant Third Sonata and 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11, 
Mr. Cherkassky abandoned the man- 
nerisms which had appeared in the 
other performances. The exciting Pro- 
kofieff sonata is often brutally ham- 
mered out; but Mr. Cherkassky kept 
its steely rhythms intact and yet suc- 
ceeded in creating a rich tapestry of 
sound. B. 


Paul Loyonnet, Pianist 

Having won acclaim for his first re- 
cital earlier in the season, Paul Lyon- 
net, distinguished French pianist, gave 
a second concert in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 18. He had cho- 
sen a formidable program consisting 
of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, in 
C Minor ; Chopin’s Etudes, Op. 10 and 
Op. 25; and a Prelude for the Lute, 
two Inventions in E Minor and B 
Major, two Preludes and Fugues from 
The Well-Tempered Clavier and the 
Busoni version of the Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in D by Bach. Throughout 
this program Mr. Lyonnet proved 
himself» equally at home _interpre- 
tatively and technically. Especially 
notable was his majestic playing of 
the Beethoven sonata, though the 
Chopin etudes were also performed 
with magical deftness and refinement. 


Lotte Lehmann Opens 
Series of Recitals 


Radiant and becomingly gowned in 
black, Lotte Lehmann found a capac- 
ity audience awaiting her at the first 
of a series of three Lieder recitals in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
19. She was greeted by an ovation 
which lasted for several minutes and 
which continued after every song 
throughout the concert. And small 
wonder, for she made every one of 
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the Beethoven and Schubert works on 
the program a complete esthetic ex- 
perience. Only a supremely great 
actress and musician could capture so 
wide a range of emotions and express 
them with such unerring instinct and 
technical power. 

Nothing was more perfect than 
Mme. Lehmann’s singing of Beetho- 
ven’s Freudvoll und Leidvoll which 
opened the program. Every implica- 
tion of Goethe’s lyric was conveyed; 
one sensed a world of tragic experi- 
ence beyond the immediate scope of 
the song. Ich liebe dich was a flawless 
blend of tenderness and reverence; 
and with In questa tomba oscura Mme. 
Lehmann evoked the spirit of classical 
drama. But the Beethoven group 
reached its culmination in the Ade- 
laide and An die ferne Geliebte. The 
rapturous mood of the first work and 
the alternate sadness and exaltation of 
the second were revealed in a hundred 
subtle ways. Mme. Lehmann’s phras- 
ing, her coloring and emphasis of 
words seem just as miraculous the 
hundredth time that one hears them 
as they do the first. 

The second part of the program was 
made up of some of Schubert’s finest 
songs, Nahe des Geliebten, Am Grabe 
Anselmos, Das Rosenband, Der Dop- 
pelganger, An den Mond, Der Fischer, 
Die Forelle and Die Post. One could 
write many pages about Mme. Leh- 
mann’s treatment of each of them. 
Who could forget the expression of 
despair and of frozen immobility with 
which she sang the shattering final 
phrase of the Doppelganger? Or the 
awesome mystery with which she in- 
vested Goethe’s ballad of the fisher- 
man, or the delicious humor of Die 
Forelle? As always, Paul Ulanowsky’s 
accompaniments were an integral part 
of Mme. Lehmann’s performances. 


Mary Stretch, Pianist (Debut) 


Mary Stretch, New York pianist, 
proved at her first New York recital, 
at Times Hall on Jan. 14, that she has 
worked intelligently and developed 
commendable digital facility, entirely 
adequate for the demands made by her 
program. While she offered a well- 
balanced performance of the Franck 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, her play- 
ing in general revealed léss indication 
of any pronounced musical personality 
than of the devoted application’ of a 
well-schooled student. The Bach-Liszt 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, a 
Chopin group and pieces by Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff and Liapounow were 
other program numbers. 


Melchior and Steber Sing 
For Musicians Fund Benefit 


Eleanor Steber and Lauritz Mel- 
chior appeared as soloists with an 
orchestra conducted by Otto Seyfert, 
for the benefit of the Musicians Emer- 
gency Fund, in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 
15 before a large audience which wel- 
comed both artists enthusiastically 
and demanded encores after every 
group. During the intermission, Mrs. 
Lytle Hull thanked the soloists, Mr. 
Seyfert, the orchestra and Local 802 
for aiding the Fund. 

Miss Steber sang two Mozart arias, 
Deh viene, non tardar, from Le Nozze 
di Figaro and Non mi dir, from Don 
Giovanni; Salce, salce and the Ave 
Maria from Verdi's Otello; and Er- 
nani involami from Verdi’s Ernani. 
Mr. Melchior, who made his first ap- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Air Disaster Ends 
Singer’s Career 


(Continued from page 7) 


colonel in the staff of the Governor of 
Tennessee. 

In 1938 she returned to the Metro- 
politan and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. In the following years she 
toured Europe under the auspices of 
USO Camp Shows, Inc., and upon her 
return from one tour attracted pub- 
licity when she suggested that faith- 
less wives of American soldiers were 
“the greatest criminals in the world” 
and should have their heads shaved. 

Although Miss Moore was still on 
the roster of the Metropolitan Opera, 
she left last July for a tour of Eu- 
rope and was not expected to return 
to this country until the latter part 
of this year, when she planned to sing 
once more with the opera company. 

In a recent letter to her friend, Lily 
Pons, however, she intimated that due 
to the illness of her husband, Mr. 
Parera, and because of her great lik- 
ing for Europe, that it was possible 
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Grace Moore (right) in 1939 with Mary Garden, who assisted in her training 


she might not return to America. 

During the summers of 1940-41, 
Miss Moore conducted the Grace 
Moore School of Singing at her home 
in Newtown, Conn., where her pupils 
numbered more than 20, among them 
the singer Dorothy Kirsten. 

She had recently completed religious 
instruction with Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen, who was to have inducted her 
into the Catholic Church upon her re- 
turn to this country. 

Miss Moore’s accompanist, the 
young French pianist, Jean Peltier, 
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he made his first appearance of the 
season at the Metropolitan in the title 
role of Wagner’s Siegfried. He was 
in high spirits and gave a robustious 
performance, familiar in its details to 
Wagner audiences for many a day. A 
newcomer to the cast was Mihaly 
Szekely, who sang the role of Fafner. 
Mr. Szekely’s dragon was not as gruff 
and surly as some we have known, 
but he was vocally warm and reso- 
nant. Incidentally, the voice is too far 
from the actual dragon figure to pro- 
duce the illusion that Fafner is sing- 
ing. 

Helen Traubel was the Briinnhilde, 
and she poured forth such a wealth of 
tone that one doubly regretted her 
avoidance of high C’s, which would 
not appear to be necessary in view of 
her magnificent B Flats and B’s. Dra- 
matically speaking, the finest charac- 
terization of the evening was John 
Garris’ Mime, and his singing of the 
role was also excellent, especially in 
its scrupulous observance of Wagner's 
rhythms and inflections. Joel Berglund 
was an impressive Wanderer, able to 
supply the vocal splendors demanded 
by the role. The Erda was again Mar- 


garet Harshaw; Alberich, Walter 
Olitzki; and the Forest Bird, Mimi 
Benzell. Fritz Stiedry’s grasp of 


every detail of the score, and his noble 
conception of Wagner’s dramatic in- 
tention in the Ring as a whole made 
this a memorable evening. Mr. Mel- 
chior, Miss Traubel and the others 
were recalled many times at the close. 


~~. 


Madama Butterfly, Jan. 20 


The fourth performance of Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly at the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 20 presented singers all of 
whom had been heard previously in 
the opera this season. Heading the 


who was also killed, won success on 
his first tour and received excellent 
newspaper notices. 

After her last concert, in Copen- 
hagen on the day before her death, 
Miss Moore told the press, “I love 
life and love to meet people. More 


than everything I want a new opera, 
one where the chief actress does not 


die. I am tired of that. That’s one 
of the reasons why I love Charpen- 
tier’s Louise so much. The girl is 


still alive when the curtain falls. And 


isn’t it wonderful to be alive? 


cast were Licia Albanese as the ill- 
fated Cio-Cio-San and James Melton 
as Pinkerton. Other singers included 
Lucille Browning, Maxine Stellman, 
Francesco Valentino, Alessandro De- 
Paolis, Paul Cehanovsky, Osie Haw- 
kins and John Baker. Cesare Sodero 
egain conducted. J 


Stokowski to Conduct 
Final Young People’s Concert 
will 


Leopold Stokowski return to 
Carnegie Hall on April 5, at the in- 
vitation of Rudolph Ganz and of the 
Young People’s Concerts Committee 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony to conduct the sixth and final 
Young People’s Concert of the Phil- 
harmonic this year. 

The fifth Young’s People’s Concert 
wil be given under the direction of 
Mr. Ganz on March 8. At the latter 
he will announce the names of the 
children who have submitted the best 
notebooks of the season and_ will 
award the annual ribbons and medals 
to the prizewinners. 





Tom Scott Appears 
With Peekskill Symphony 

The Peekskill Civic Orchestra, 
whose programs are free to the pub- 
lic, gave a concert in the Peekskill 
Senior High Auditorium on Jan. 16 
with Tom Scott, ballad singer, as 
guest soloist. Compositions by Herold, 
Schubert, Grieg, German and Rom- 
berg comprised the orchestral part of 
the program, and Mr. Scott sang two 
groups of folk songs. Frank J. Kon- 
nerth is the orchestra conductor. 





Salmaggi Stages 17 Operas, 
New Singers in Brooklyn 
Alfredo Salmaggi presented 44 per- 


formances of 17 crand operas at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music during 





the past year. Five artists from Eu- 
rcpe were presented and 12 American 


singers made their first appearances 
with the company. 

The new American singers include 
Rita Altman, Lorraine Caleagno, 
Anne Jeffreys, Ann Elizabeth Jones, 
Rose Palmer, Barbara Patton, Bette- 
jane Townsend, Adelina Trentadue, 
Laura Triggiani, Irene Jordan, Rolf 


Danilo and Molio Sheron. 
Harold Gomberg Teaching 
At Manhattan School of Music 


Harold Gomberg, solo oboe in the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
is conducitng a class in wood-wind 
ensemble and orchestral repertoire at 








the Manhattan School of Music. The 
class also includes players of brass 
and percussion instruments. 


Schipa Invited to Sing 
at Military Academy 

Tito Schipa has been invited by the 
United States Government to appear 
as soloist at the Military Academy in 
West Point on Feb. 16, according to a 
recent announcement by the Albert 
Morini Artist Management. He will 
be accompanied by the cadet band. 
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Lausanne School 
Accepts Veterans 


Famous Conservatory Has Dis- 


tinguished Faculty — Connec- 


tions with U. S. Noted 


LAUSANNE.—The artistic develop- 
ment of Lausanne is closely related 
to the creation of its Conservatory. 
By 1850 several glee clubs and ama- 
teur groups engaged such artists as 
Vieuxtemps, Ernst, Jenny Lind, Clara 
Schumann, H. von Bulow, Anton 
Rubinstein, Piatti, etc.. Later on came 
Sarasate, Wilhelmj, Joachim, Ysaye, 
Sauret, Paderewski, Busoni, Saint- 
Saéns and others. 

The appearances of these personali- 
ties and the group of various musical 
societies helped in developing the mu- 
sical taste, and created the necessary 
atmosphere which brought about the 
foundation of the Conservatory of 
Lausanne. Since its very beginning 
this new musical institution seems to 
have had certain ties with the U. S. 

Among other things one finds in its 
archives the program of a _ concert 
given in the Conservatory in 1887 
by a “Swiss-American pianist vir- 
tuoso” whose name was Ernest Schel- 
ling. Later on, other points of con- 
tact between the two countries were 
to be made, the most important hay- 
ing been the nomination of Alfred 
Pochon as Director in September, 
1941. 

Due to the great amount of experi- 
ence acquired during his many concert 
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Gi's in front of the 
Conservatory 


Jacques Thibaud and 
Alfred Pochon at 
The Holly, home of 
M. Pochon in Lutry 


privilege of the friendships of such 
great men as Paderewski, Toscanini, 
Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer, Jacques 
Thibaud, Casals and others, the new 
Director was able to bring about many 
changes and additions in the running 
of the Conservatory which, in spite 
of the war, increased the number of 
its pupils from 232 to 600. 

Among various achievements ac- 
complished was the nomination to the 
Conservatory faculty of several per- 
sonalities, among which is Jacques 
Thibaud who gives a course every 
spring in interpretation which attracts 
the best violinists of the country. 

Other well-known musicians on the 


' 


Artists Appear 
In Lincoln 


Lincotn, Nes.—The Lincoln Sym- 
phony Association opened its 1946-47 
series of concerts on Oct. 9 when 
Yehudi Menuhin gave a program in 
the University of Nebraska Coliseum. 
Before a large audience Mr. Menuhin 
played works by Tartini, Mendels- 
sohn, Chausson, Dvorak-Kreisler, Sa- 
rasate, and Brahms. Adolph Baller 
was the accoimpanist. 

Maryla Jonas appeared here on 
Nov. 20, playing compositions by 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Rossi, Mendelssohn, Prokofieff and 
Chopin. Mona Paulee appeared with 
the orchestra in a program on Dec. 4. 

The Lincoln Newspapers are offer- 
ing a series of programs again this 
year in the University of Nebraska 
Coliseum. Patrice Munsel gave the 
first program on Oct. 11. On Oct. 19 
the United States Marine Band gave 
two performances. Guiomar Novaes 
was the artist on Oct. 21, playing a 
program by Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, 
Guarnari, Beethoven, Granados and 
Philipp. 

The University of Nebraska School 
of Music faculty presented a series of 
four recitals in October and Novem- 
ber. On Nov. 17 the University of 
Nebraska Student Union sponsored a 
Pops concert played by the Univer- 





sity Orchestra, Emanuel Wishnow, 
conductor, and Mario Braggiotti, 
guest artist. D. P. 
Mannes School to Present 
Mozart Opera 

Mozart’s Cosi Fan’ Tutte will be 


given by the Mannes School of Music 
at Hunter College Playhouse on Feb. 
12 and 13 under the baton of Carl 
Bamberger. The cast will include 
Walter Blazer, Elizabeth Bollinger, 
Lawrence Davidson, Dorothy Daw- 
son, Sylvia Minter, Francis Mona- 
chino, Jeanette Weiser and Peggy Lee 
Whiting. 





Associated Music Teachers League 
Holds Meetings 

The Associated Music Teachers 
League held two meetings recently in 
the concert hall of the Steinway Build- 
ing. Under the’chairmanship of Rose 
Raymond, a talk on: pedaling was 








Conservatory faculty include Charles 
Panzera, Annie Weber, Mariza Morel, 
Paul Sandoz, Carl Rehfuss, Jacqueline 
Blancard, Marcel Moyse, Edmond De- 
francesco, Alexandre Denereaz, Aloys 
Fornerod, Hans Haug and Paul Klet- 
zki. 

Finally, let it be said that on June, 
1946 the Conservatory of Lausanne 
had the privilege of being recognized 
by the Veterans Administration in 
Washington, D. C. as an institution 
for the musical education of ex-service 
men. Several of these are already 
pupils and their number increases con- 
tinually, 

H. JATON 


given by Ann Chenee while musical 


numbers were contributed by Doris 
Frerichs, pianists, and Fredell Lack, 
violinist, the latter who was accom- 


panied by Ethel Evans at the piano. 
On Jan. 9, Carl M. Roeder gave a 
talk on How Important is Rhythm?; 
a group of songs was sung by 
Florence Paul with Millicent Frances 
Kleckner at the piano and Thomas 
Richner contributed a group of solos. 


Sixth Competition 
Held by Fund 


Rachmaninoff Fund Judges 
Select Honorable Mention Con- 
testants 


The sixth and final regional com- 
petition held “by the Rachmaninoff 
Fund in Cleveland on Jan. 11 resulted 
in the selection neither of a regional 
winner nor a national finalist, but the 
judges conferred honorable mention on 
Eunice Podis, Cleveland pianist. 

In the nation-wide search for the 
most talented young pianist in the 
United States held by the Rachmani- 
noff Fund during the past three 
months, the Philadelphia regional con- 
test was the only one that produced 
pianists who met the high standards 
set by the fund and who will com- 
pete in the national finals in New 
York in April. They were Gary 
Graffman, Columbia University fresh- 
man, who was named regional winner, 
and Ruth Geiger, Juilliard graduate, 
who was designated as a national final 
ist. 
Honorable mention was accorded to 
Jeanne Doris Therrien in the regional 
audition held in Boston, to Herbert 
Rogers in St. Louis, and to Joseph 
Battista in Philadelphia in addition to 
Cleveland. At the auditions held in 
Chicago and San Francisco no awards 
were made. 


Pupils of Belle Julie Soudant 
Fulfil Oratorio Engagements 


Many pupils of Belle Julie Soudant, 
teacher of singing, fulfilled engage- 
ments in oratorio during the Christ- 
mas season. Marion Alch, tenor, and 
Elsie Arnold, contralto were heard in 
Messiah several times, and Mr. Alch 
in Haydn’s The Creation. Margaret 
Roggero, contralto, was heard in Mes- 
siah and Bach’s Christmas Oratorio. 
Alex. Azzolino, tenor, sang in Saint- 
Saéns’ Christmas Oratorio. Patricia 
Bybell, soprano, sang in Messiah and 
Elizabeth Williams in three perform- 
ances of the same work. 
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For Organ 





New Material for Organ 
Of Appealing Character 


| ghee organists interesting new ma- 
terial has been added by the H. W. 
Gray Co. to its Saint Cecilia Series 
of Organ Compositions. George Wil- 
liam Volkel has made a new arrange- 
ment of the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, 
based on the Prelude in C from the 
first book of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier, in which he gives the melody 
that Gounod extracted from Bach’s 
harmonies to the pedal throughout, 
with good effect. A Paraphrase on 
Jesus Christ Is Risen Today by Edith 
Campbell preserves the straightfor- 
ward character of one of the most 
familiar Easter hymns, the melody 
of which owes its source to the Lyra 
Davidica of 1718, in an effectively 
planned version for organ solo. Charles 
Black has devised an arrangement of 
a Largo, in F sharp minor, by Bach’s 
contemporary Veracini that presents 
the pure beauty of the original in its 
dignified simplicity. There is but neg- 
legible difficulty involved in any of 
these arrangements. (75c each). C. 


Reviews in Brief 


Fugue a la Gigue by Dietrich Bux- 
tehude, for organ, H. W. Gray, Inc. 
One of Buxtehude’s characteristically 
buoyant fugues, issued in the Stand- 
ard Series. (60¢). 

Prelude and Fugue in A Minor by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, for organ, 
H. W. Gray, Inc. Another of Bach’s 
mightiest works in the Standard 
Series. (75¢). 

Fugue in G (Fugue a la Gigue) by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, for organ, 
H. W. Gray, Inc. It is interesting to 
compare this with Buxtehude’s fugue 
in the same style, also in the Standard 
Series. (50¢). ; 

Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, for organ, 
H. W. Gray, Inc. Also issued in the 
Standard Series. (75¢). B. 


For Piano 


American Preludes by Ginastera 
Prove Technically Stimulating 


N excellent introduction to con- 

temporary musical idioms for 
pianists is supplied by the 12 Ameri- 
can Preludes by Alberto Ginastera, 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc., in 
two volumes ($1.00 each), Each 
prelude is a well rounded entity, and 
has an individual flavor. 

The first prelude is a study in ac- 
cents, written in a three note figure, 
accented on the first note, which be- 
gins on the sixth beat of a six-eight 
rhythm. Students will find that mas- 
tering these two pages is a stimulat- 


ing exercise in rhythmic control. The 
second prelude, Sadness, calls for a 
sustained melodic line. Syncopations 
abound in the third, a Creole Dance 
which builds up to a stunning climax. 
The fourth and fifth preludes are 
again lyric in mood, but the sixth, a 
Tribute to Roberto Garcia Morillo, is 
a relentless rhythmic study, in which 
a terrific impact is created in two 
pages. 

A first-rate study in octaves opens 
the second volume. Tributes to Juan 
Jose Castro and Aaron Copland fol- 
low. The Copland tribute, incidentally, 
imitates brilliantly some of Mr. Cop- 
land’s characteristic rhythmic ingenu- 
ities. An appealing Pastorale leads to 
a stormy prelude, the eleventh, dedi- 
cated to Villa-Lobos. The finale to the 
set is written in the first pentatonic 
major mode and calls for expert 
pedalling. 


Reviews in Brief 

Beau Soir by Debussy, transcribed 
for piano solo by Ralph Berkowitz, 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc.. Debussy’s 
familiar song makes an excellent piano 
piece which offers students-good train- 
ing in bringing out a solo melody 
against arpeggiated accompaniment 
with smoothness. As a pedal study the 
work is also exceptionally useful. 
(40c.) 

Fourth Piano Concerto in C Minor 
by Saint-Saéns, edited by Isidor Phil- 
ipp, G. Schirmer. This edition bears 
copius evidence of Mr. Philipp’s scru- 
pulous care, and the fingerings of 
numerous passages are valid as sug- 
gestions, even if one varies them occa- 
sionally: Two-Piano Score. ($2.50.) 

Album of Piano Pieces by G. Fauré, 
study version by Isidor Philipp, G. 
Schirmer. This carefully edited col- 
lection includes the Romance sans pa- 
roles, Op. 17, No. 3; the First, Fourth 
and Sixth Barcarolles; the Third Im- 
promptu; the Fourth Nocturne; Clair 
de Lune, Op. 46, No. 2; the Improvi- 
sation, Op. 84, No. 5; and the Berce- 
use, Op. 56, No. 1. ($1.00.) 

Famous Hymn Tunes, arranged for 
piano solo with some duets, by How- 
ard Kasschau, Schroeder & Gunther, 
Inc. It is gratifying to see teaching 
material which calls the attention of 
children to hymns which have been 
sung for generations. Arranging sev- 
eral of the tunes in simple duet form 
was also a happy idea, for ensemble 


playing cannot be approached too 
early. (85¢). 
Two Part Inventions based on 


American Tunes for piano by Mark 
Nevin, Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. In 
a brief introduction to this ingenious 
collection Mr. Nevin explains the 
form of the two-part invention as 
established by Bach. By using well- 
known melodies he encourages young 
pianists to persist until the voices are 
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contrapuntally clear and _ balanced. 
The inventions are carefully fingered. 
(75¢). 

Stormy Weather by Ted Koehler 
and Harold Arlen, concert paraphrase 
for piano by Solito de Solis, Mills Mu- 
siz, Inc. An overelaborate version in 
virtuoso style of the popular tune, run- 
ning to some 19 pages. ($1.00.) 

Star Dust by Mitchell Parish and 
Hoagy Carmichael, concert paraphrase 
for piano by Solito de Solis, Mills Mu- 
sic, Inc. An arrangement in the form 
of an Impromptu Fantaisie. ($1.00.) 

Famous Opera Themes arranged 
for piano solo by T. Robin MacLach- 
lan, Schroeder & Gunther, Inc, These 
easily playable arrangements enable 
young beginners to enjoy for them- 
selves the melodies which they are 
constantly hearing. The collection will 
doubtless stimulate the interest of pu- 
pils. (85¢). B. 

Melody Technics, studies for piano 
based on themes of the masters by 
Eric Steiner, Schroeder & Gunther, 
Inc. An unusual series of little studies 
based on themes from operatic, or- 
chestral and piano music. Children will 
recognize the themes and therefore be 
doubly willing to work at them. (75¢). 

The Mercury Music Corporation 
has two pieces by Maxwell Powers, 
an exhilarating Dance Tune and a 
Marionette Waltz. 

On the Clayton F Summy list are 
two good teaching pieces by Myra 
Adler, To a Stately Pine, a study in 
style and smooth arpeggio playing, 
and Rushing River, for rapid alter- 
nating-hand work and smooth scale 
passages, and Book 3 of Singing Keys, 
a collection of pieces that have proven 
their usefulness, such as Allan Grant’s 
Gramercy Square, Lee Pattison’s Tan- 

o, Cuthbert Harris’s An Autumn 
unset, Francesco De Leone’s Canoe 
Song; Allen Kincaid’s Whistling Tune, 
Denise Mainville’s Little Ma’mselle 
and For Remembrance, Dent Mow- 
rey’s Promenade in Spring, Florence 
Goodrich’s Caprice, Hubbard Harris’s 
Dream Fancies, the Butterfly Waltz 
by Juan Masters, The Dream Weaver 
by Irene Rodgers, and Guy Maier’s 
arrangement of Deep River. 

Edward B. Marks issues a simpli- 
fied arrangement by Louis Sugerman 
of Cantabile, a theme from Rachman- 
inoff’s First Piano Concerto, which is 
useful especially for reading purposes. 

Pavane by Colin Macleod Camp- 
bell, London. J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd., 
New York, G. Schirmer. This little 
piano duet, one of the Festival Series, 
has an individual flavor yet it is well 
within the technical reach of young 
pupils. 





Precipitations for Violin 
Published by Music Press 


MM Usic PRESS has brought out 
a set of short pieces for violin 
and piano entitled Precipitations by 
Anthony Donato, the young Nebraska 
composer of the University of Texas 
whose violin sonata won the Blue 
Network Award at the Composers 
Congress last Summer. 

The Precipitations are, as might be 
expected, Fog, Rain, Snow and Hail, 
and the composer has achieved sug- 
gestive mood pictures within limited 
dimensions, the first one, Fog, being 
the most atmospheric of all. The Rain 
is a rapid-patter movement mostly 
spiccato, representing with a consider- 
able measure of success the soft plash- 
ing of little points of water, while the 
driving Hail has an aptly brittle effect 
in the piano part especially. Snow is 
a precipitation in five-four time bear- 
ing the appropriate playing direction 
“without color” and is perhaps the 
most arresting of the four musically 
because of the effect created by writ- 
ing the entire piano part in two single 
lines of notes in unison two octaves 
apart. The harmonic and melodic 
thinking is in accord with modern 








Erich Leinsdorf William Primrose 


trends and the writing has a truly 
Hindemithian economy of - style. 
od 


($1.50). 


Reviews in Brief 


Solfeggietto, by C. P. E. Bach, ar- 
ranged by William Primrose, C. 
Fischer. A faithfully wrought tran- 
scription of a perpetual motion piece 
familiar to every piano student, for 
better or worse. The original key is 
retained and Mr. Primrose has pro- 
vided an .appropriate piano part. The 
violists should find it a useful piece. 
(50¢). 

Synco-Rhythmicon, by A. E. 
Borodkin; Witmark. Plentifully pep- 
pered with syncopation, this is a piece 
of more interest from the standpoint 
of its rhythmic character than that of 
its musical value. (75¢). CG. 

There Is a Rose in Flower, and 
O God, Thou Holiest, by Brahms, 
organ choral-preludes transcribed for 
orchestra by Erich Leinsdorf, Broude 
Bros. Both of these poignant late 
works of Brahms have been discreetly 
arranged by Mr. Leinsdorf, with prop- 
er regard for their effect on the orig- 
inal instrument and with admirable 
restraint as far as sonorities are con- 
cerned. 

James A. Bland Album of Out- 
standing Songs, compiled, edited and 
arranged by Charles Haywood, Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
An interesting foreword about the 
life of Bland, whose Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny is now the official 
state song of Virginia, and illustra- 
tions of minstrel shows and personali- 
ties with whom he was associated add 
to the attractiveness of this volume. 
As Mr. Haywood points out, Bland’s 
Negro ancestry gave his songs an au- 
thentic ring and vitality. The ar- 
rangements are admirably simple and 
the collection should prove popular 
both with music lovers and folklorists. 


($1.50). 


Concerto No. 1, for piano and or- 
chestra, by Sam Raphling, arranged 
by the composer for two pianos, Mills 
Music. A short work cast as a con- 
certo, in three movements, the per- 
formance-time for the whole being 
approximately ten minutes. The piano 
is treated for the most part as a 
purely percussive instrument, its sing- 
ing capacity being drawn upon only 
occasionally. The themes are arid 
musically and the writing is of a 
markedly limited range. ($2). 

And God Walked the Plains, a 
narrative with music, by William A. 
Schroeder, text based on biblical his- 
tory by Nikita M. Schroeder, C. 
Fischer ($1.50). The first of a pro- 
jected series of complete biblical nar- 
rations, this provides a musically sig- 
but interestingly planned text to bé 
nificant accompaniment for an extended 
spoken by a narrator. 

Duos for Three Woodwinds, by 
Wallingford Riegger, New Music. A 
set of duos for flute and oboe, oboe 
and clarinet, and flute and clarinet, 
each one consisting of three short 
movements. This is artfully contrived 
music by the well-known modern 
composer, composed in the twelve- 
tone system, no transposition of a 
given tone series being employed, al- 
though there is the customary use of 
inversion and retrogression. The three 
are intended to be played as a group 
but may be used singly. Cc. 
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Haypn. A CREATIVE Lire IN MusIC. 


By Karl Geiringer. 342 pages. W. 
W. Norton and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1946. $5. 


A spiritual son of the great Carl 
Ferdinand Pohl, Dr. Geiringer is a 
Haydn scholar of long and distin- 
guished standing. As curator of the 
vast collection of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna he has had 
ready access to various documents and 
relics of the composer not easily avail- 
able to the average biographer. Fur- 
ther, he has carried out exhaustive re- 
searches in the great Haydn libraries 
of Europe and has been privileged to 
examine numerous manuscripts but re- 
cently come to light. The present 
biography most admirably crowns his 
labors in a rich yet scarcely an over- 
worked vineyard. 

This is not to intimate that Dr. Gei- 
ringer has turned out an oppressively 
ponderous toime in the bad old tradi- 
tion. Haydn, A.Creative Life in Mu- 
sic (one suspects the descriptive title 
was added for the American market), 
scholarly and authoritative as it is, 
makes uncommonly bright and spirited 
reading. The author can be as tech- 
nical as the most learned Thebans, yet 
every page of his book is incorrigibly 
entertaining. For one thing, it is ex- 
ceptionally well written and even if it 
had fewer merits it would still be a 
delight for the crispness and clarity of 
its English. If the “great musicolo- 
gist” quoted by Dr. Geiringer as hav- 
ing claimed that “the lives of eminent 
composers ought to be rewritten at 
least once in every generation” was 
right then Geiringer was indubitably 
the man to “rewrite” Haydn. 


A “Rags to Riches” Tale 


Somehow the earlier Haydn biog- 
raphers did not manage (or did they 
not try?) to make the composer’s life 
story as vivid and ceaselessly diverting 
as Dr. Geiringer has done. Yet it is 
an extraordinarily bountiful narrative, 
a true “rags to riches” tale, which 
might almost have been made to order 
for the films. Indeed, Hollywood 
might do much worse than peruse this 
latest Haydn book and consider the 
movie values of its consistently “hu- 
man” and sympathetic aspects. There 
was even a not inconsiderable measure 
of “love interest” in Haydn’s story, be- 
ginning with his marriage to a shrew 
(whom he later called “that infernal 
beast”) and continuing through a 
series of amours which included an 
Italian singer he met at Esterhaza 
(and by whom he doubtless had a 
son), a high born English woman and 
a number of others. Indeed, Haydn 
assuredly had a way with the ladies, 
for though he was never an Adonis 
they were generous with their favors 
he one way or another almost till the 
ast. 

It was fortunate that as a boy Haydn 
had an exceptionally cheerful and re- 
silient spirit or he might, had he been 
as moody and as touchy as Beethoven, 
succumbed to the hardships and 
affronts to which he was subjected. 
When his beautiful voice was on the 
point of changing his father was urged 
to preserve it by submitting his son to 
castration. To his credit the old peas- 
ant of Rohrau refused to consider this 
indignity. The creative aspects of 
young Joseph’s genius, moreover, were 
singularly slow to develop and for a 
while his brother, Michael, impressed 
‘many as the more gifted of the two. 
But from the time that Haydn took 
service with the Count Morzin and 
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subsequently with the Esterhazys. his 
star rose, never again to decline. With 
virtually the sole exception of Men- 
delssohn none of the great composers 
ever had so rich, fortunate and honor- 
able a career. And his greatest achieve- 
ments came late. Possibly they would 
have been less memorable if his idol- 
ized, friend, Mozart, had not crossed his 
path and fructified Haydn’s genius by 
the inspiration of his. 

Dr. Geiringer retails most sympa- 
thetically the heart-warming facts of 
Haydn’s two visits to England, when 
British music lovers honored them- 
selves no less than their guest. And 
France was second only to England in 
the high distinctions it heaped on the 
composer. Who knows but that Amer- 
ica would have vied with Europe if the 
master had been adventurous enough 
to come here? As it is, Haydn played 
a definite part in the early musical life 
of this country. Dr. Geiringer is at 
pains to point out that “there is a 
direct line from Haydn to some of the 
pioneers of American musical life, such 
as Graupner, Menel, Hewitt and Berg- 
mann”. 


A Sound Evaluation 


It takes the author only 175 pages to 
cover the remarkable fullness of Hay- 
dn’s life story. It takes him scarcely 
that space to discuss in astonishingly 
exhaustive fashion the master’s five 
creative periods. This portion of the 
book ranks with the soundest, most 
penetrating examinations of Haydn’s 
enormous output that we have. We 
can form some notion of the colossal 
quantities of music he wrote from the 
first paragraph of Dr. Geiringer’s dis- 
cussion: “The student who undertakes 
the compilation of a work dealing with 
the music of Joseph Haydn is faced 
with difficulties that would be hard to 
overestimate. . . . No collected edition 

. exists for the creator of the Clock 
and Surprise symphonies. It is true 
that a definitive one was begun in 1907 
when it was estimated that it would 
comprise some 80 volumes. So far 
ten of them have appeared, and if the 
edition continues to be produced at this 
rate, we may look forward to its con- 
clusion in a little less than 300 years”. 


Dr. Geiringer’s comments on the 
divers catalogues of Haydn’s works, 
the conflicting numberings of various 
symphonies, the question of opus fig- 
ures, the “authentic contemporary edi- 
tions” and numberless other matters of 
the sort betray at every turn the evis- 
cerating research and untiring con- 
scientiousness of the born musicolo- 
gist. And one must be grateful to him 
for substantially settling the question 
of the authenticity of the popular D 
major Cello Concerto. In recent years 
doubts have been expressed whether 
Haydn was really the composer of this 
fine work. It has even been suggested 
that Anton Kraft, one of Haydn’s pu- 
pils who played cello in the Esterhazy 
orchestra, was its composer. But mark 
Dr. Geiringer’s conclusion: “There is 
nothing among Kraft’s known and, in- 
cidentally, rather mediocre composi- 
tions to justify the attribution of a 
masterpiece like the D major Concerto 
to him, while this work certainly finds 
a place among the compositions of the 
mature Haydn. .. . The following no- 
tice appeared on the first edition of the 
concerto published after Haydn’s death 
by Johann André in Offenbach-on-the 
Main: ‘Edition d’aprés le manuscrit 
original de l’auteur’. K6chel, the great 
Mozart scholar, saw this manuscript 
carrying Haydn’s signature and the 
date 1783 in the collection of Julius 
Rietz in Dresden, and although it 
seems to have been lost now, there is 
no reason to doubt Haydn’s authorship, 
particularly since the work is listed in 
the master’s own catalogue”. 


We have in the past decades enjoyed 
a Bach renascence and a Mozart rena- 
scence. Haydn is still overshadowed 
in the popular mind by the towering 
figures of Mozart and Beethoven and 
misjudged by the belief in his invari- 
able “cheerfulness”. Only a small frac- 
tion of his work is really known even 
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today and it is nothing unusual to find 
experienced musicians who have yet to 
hear some of his larger chamber com- 
positions, such as notturnos, diverti- 
mentos and the like, or a performance 
of so grandiose and epoch-making an 
oratorio as The Seasons. It seems 
inevitable that, -sooner or later, a 
large-scale Haydn revival must come. 
When it does Dr. Geiringer’s splendid 
book will have done its share to pro- 
mote it. P. 
Mozart. Genius oF Harmony. By 
Ann M. Lingg. 329 pages. Henry 
— and Company, New York 1946. 


It is not easy to decide just what 
ends are served by still another novel- 
ized life of Mozart. Marcia Daven- 


port did the thing some years ago and 
this piece of biography in fictional form 
by Ann M. Lingg does not particularly 
improve on it. It is well enough writ- 
ten, it does no 3pecial violence to his- 
tory, it is careful, in the main, not to 
exalt fable above fact. It neither adds 
to nor subtracts from our knowledge 
of Mozart. If some people prefer to 
obtain their ideas of Mozart and his 
career in this fashion, rather than from 
Jahn, Turner, Einstein, Albert or a 
hundred others, that is, of course, their 
affair. Perhaps the most valuable 
feature of the book is an appendix with 
a list of Mozartean recordings. P. 


Philadelphia Pianist 
Wins Pryor Award 





Jack Maxin, 17-year-old pianist 
from Philadelphia, has been announced 
as the winner of the annual Lucius 
Pryor Award. This season’s competi- 
tion, for the Award of a tour of col- 
leges and clubs in the west, found the 
greatest number of applicants ever to 
be auditioned. 

In his statement, Mr. Pryor said, 
“Maxin is one of the most exciting 
pianists to be heard in the auditions 
in the past five years.” 

Mr. Pryor added that the competi- 
tion was strenuous, and selecting a 
winner was made more difficult since 
this year’s contest brought forth the 
finest array of young musical talent 
heard in the 17 years the Award has 
been made. 


Haydn’s Creation Performed 


A performance of Haydn’s Creation 
was scheduled to be given, Jan. 19, at 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. at 
53 St., New York City. Soloists in- 
cluded Mimi Benzell, Donald Gage 
and Wellington Ezekiel with Andrew 
Tietjen at the organ. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
pearance of the season in New York 
at this concert, was heard in the 
Gralserzahlung from Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin; Vesti la giubba from Leoncaval- 
lo’s Pagliacci; Bizet’s Agnus Dei; 
Grieg’s I Love You; and d’Hardelot’s 
Because. The orchestra played Nico- 
lai’s Merry Wives of Windsor Over- 
ture and a Danza Piemontese by 
Sifiigaglia. Both singers were in a 
happy mood and the concert was a 
complete success. B. 





Chamber Music Concertante 


In the Carnegie Chamber Hall on 
Jan. 17 Christine Nazzi, flute; Mi- 
chael Nazzi, oboe and English, horn; 
Shepard Coleman, cello, and Bernice 
Horowitz, harp, presented a distin- 
guished program of chamber music. 
Works performed included, Sonatas 
by Loeillet, Trio des Jeunes Israelites 
from L’Enfance du Christ by Berlioz, 
a Telemann Sonata, Bach’s Weinen 
Klagen, a Handel Sonata and a Trio- 
sonata by Campioni. 

Unfortunately only a small audi- 


ence was in attendance. Not only the 
music, but the way in which it was 
performed certainly deserved a wider 
hearing. The ensemble playing was of 
the highest order which was indeed a 
feat as each of the members of the 
group is a soloist of distinction in his 
own right. N. 


Liederkranz Centennial 

In celebration of its 100th anniver- 
sary the Liederkranz of New York 
City presented its chorus and orches- 
tra in concert at Hunter College on 
Jan. 17. Peter H. Boergermann, the 
society’s musical director, conducted. 
Featured soloists were Patricia Benk- 
man, pianist, and Lauritz Melchior, 
tenor of the Metropolitan. 

Choral offerings included Bach's 
Now let ev'ry tongue adore Thee, 
Beethoven’s Die Himmel riihmen des 
Ewigen Ehre, Bruckner’s Tr6sterin 
Musik, Baumann’s Der Morgen and 
the first performance of Wick’s Erin- 
nerung which was dedicated to the so- 
ciety’s centennial. The orchestra 
played the Vorspiel from Die Meister- 
singer von Ntirnberg, Weber’s Eury- 

Overture and accompaniments 
for Miss Benkman and Mr. Melchior. 
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The pianist, with taste and feeling, 
performed Liszt’s phantasy based on 
Beethoven's Ruins of Athens and Mr. 
Melchior sang excerpts from Lohen- 
grin, Die Walkiire and Der Fliegende 
Hollander, assisted in the latter by the 
chorus. 

A capacity audience, which included 
Walter Damrosch, once active in the 
Society’s affairs, was on hand and at- 
tested its appreciation of the music 
with long, enthusiastic applause. 


aN. 


Vanda Oiticica, Soprano (Debut) 

Vanda Oiticica, Brazilian lyric so- 
prano, gave a recital at the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Jan. 18. Her pro- 
gram was a diversified one, beginning 
with Scarlatti’s Sento nel core and 
Bach’s My Heart Ever Faithful and 
continuing with Hahn’s D’Une Prison, 
Moret’s Le Nelumbo, Ravel’s Five 
Greek Songs and Debussy’s C’Est 
l’extase, Green and the familiar aria 
from L’Enfant Prodigue. A group of 
South American lyrics making up the 
second half of the bill. 

Miss Oiticica’s singing was at its 
best in the songs of Hahn and Moret, 
where her voice was at its smoothest, 
and again in the South American lyr- 
ics, whose spirit she effectively cap- 
tured. Technically her singing was 
less secure elsewhere, her tones sound- 
ing breathy and unsteady and her in- 
tonation open to question. A large au- 
dience applauded her work with 
warmth. Robert Payson Hill accom- 
panied. a 


Golden Hill Chorus 


The Golden Hill Chorus, George 
Mead conductor, with Myron Sands, 
baritone, was heard in Town Hall, 
Jan. 18 in a program that was both 
entertaining and musically pleasing. 
The first part of the evening was 
given over to the singing by the 
chorus of such American folk tunes 
as Turkey in the Straw, The Uncon- 
stant Lover and The Arkansaw 
Traveler. Mr. Sands and the chorus 
then blended their talents in Deems 
Taylor’s The Highwayman. 

Following the intermission the 
chorus was heard in compositions by 
Bach, Franck, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Irving Gifford Fine and Harvey 
Enders. Mr. Sands sang works by 
John Ireland, Deems Taylor, Frank 
Bridge and Michael. The audience 
was warmly enthusiastic. Claire Ross 
was the accompanist. Ba 


New Friends of Music, Jan. 19 


Music of Schumann, Bach and 
Mussorgsky bemused the late “ Sun- 
day afternoon audience of the New 
Friends of Music at the Town Hall, 
Jan. 19. The executants were Martial 
Singher, French baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, accompanied at the 
piano by Paul Ulanowsky; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, and Alexan- 
der Schneider, violin. 

Mr. Singher’s contributions were 
the Dichterliebe of Schumann, and the 
Songs and Dances of Death of Mus- 
sorgsky. In both cycles, the baritone 
revealed the refined, almost fastidious, 
artistry and regard for detail that 
mark all of his performances, oper- 
atic and otherwise. The Heine set- 
tings, coming with singular mellif- 
luence and markedly softened gutturals 
from the Gallic tongue of Mr. Singher, 
were beautifully individualized. , The 
Mussorgsky pieces, as different from 
the Dichterliebe as could be imagined, 
were realized with the same true in- 
stinct for style. 

Messrs. Kirkpatrick and Schneider 
combined their considerable talents in 
two Bach sonatas, first the G Major 
and then the great F Minor. Both 
were notable for vitality and clean 
and pervasively musical execution, 
and they concluded the series of six 
Bach sonatas given for the New 
Friends by these players. 





Fausto Esteves, Portuguese cell- 
ist, with Artur Balsam at the piano, 
was heard at the Times Hall, Dec. 





18, in a program comprising a So- 
nata in A, by Ariosti, Bach’s unac- 
companied Suite in G, Lalo’s D 
major Concerto and shorter pieces 


by Beethoven, Nicolaeff, Saint- 
Saéns and Cassado....The Brazilian 
pianist, Lourdes Lages, appeared in 
a Town Hall recital the afternoon 
of Dec. 21, playing Weber’s C major 
Sonata, Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, 
Brahms’ Paganini Variations, two 
Liszt Etudes and the tenth Rhap- 
sody. ... On the afternoon of Dec. 
22 in the same hall Pearl Percival, 
Negro soprano, with Otto Lehmann 
at the piano, sang arias by Gluck, 
Mozart and Puccini in addition to 
songs by Schubert, Carroll, Tipton, 
Wattes, Lawrence and Gaul. 
Town Hall was also the scene of a 
violin recital by Julius Durleshkai- 
vich on Dec. 26 at which, with the 
assistance of the pianist, Erich Itor 
Kahn, the artist offered Corelli's 
Folies d’Espagne, the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, Bach’s unaccompanied D 
minor Sonata, Dohnanyi’s Ruralia 
Hungarica and Paganini’s Palpiti. 


In Steinway Concert Hall on Jan. 
10 Violet Di Fiore, coloratura 
(Continued on page 37) 
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soprano, regaled a capacity audience 
with songs and arias in French, 
Italian, German and English, which 
ranged in scope from Richard 
Strauss’ Standchen and Regnava nel 
silenzio from Lucia to Lo! Hear 
the Gentle Lark and The Musical 
Snuff-box. 

Bert Jahr, baritone, appeared in a 
recital of songs and operatic arias 
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by Verdi, Schubert, Brahms and 
John Jacob Niles, at the Times Hall 
on Jan. 5, with Samuel Matlowsky 
at the piano. ... At the same hall, 
Jan. 7. Fern Hammer, mezzo- 
soprano, sang a list of songs by 
Secchi, Durante, Jomelli, Schumann, 
Brahms, Dvorak, Cadman and 
others, accompanied by Coenraad V. 
Bos. . The’ English soprano, 
Olive Middleton, offered an elabo- 
rate program of songs by Bassani, 
Bach, Beethoven, Fauré, Chausson, 
Granados, Barber and Bax on the 
afternoon of Jan. 10 at the Town 
Hall. .. . In the same place Marie 
Strasburger, lyric soprano, gave a 
recital the afternoon of Jan. 11, of- 
fering lyrics by . Rubinstein, Schu- 
mann, Fauré, Paladihle, Mussorg- 
sky, Borodin, Glinka and Obradora. 
... The violinist, Sylvia Wasser, was 
heard in concertos by Bach and 
Wieniawski as well as in assorted 
items by Prokofieff, Paganini and 
Mozart, at the Town Hall the after- 
noon of Jan. 17. . Viana Bey, a 
youthful pianist, played works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Cadman 
and Liszt at the Times Hall the 
afternoon of Jan. 19. ... On the 
evening of the same day the Ar- 
menian soprano, Marie Arakian, 
with Ivan Basievsky at the piano, 
gave a song recital at the Town 
Hall at which she was heard in 
arias by Bach and Handel, and in 
Mozczarts’ Alleluia, the Come Scoglio 
air, from Cosi fan Tutte, a group of 
new songs by Pietro Cimara and 
matters by Mussorgsky, Tchaikov- 
sky, Rubinstein, Glinka. 





Philharmonic-Symphony 
Members Concert 


The first of the season’s special con- 
certs for members of the society was 
given at the Hotel Plaza on Dec. 16, 
with George Szell conducting the 
Philarmonic-Symphony. The soloist 
of the evening was James Chambers, 
first horn of the orchestra, who played 
Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat for 
French Horn. Other numbers on the 
program were Bizet’s L’Arlesienne 
Suite, No. 1, Schubert’s Rosamunde 
Entr’acte and Ballet Music, excerpts 
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of every type are fairly common, some 
possess international reputations. Yet 
the daily press, not enamoured of 
xiand opera, considered this male 
chorus about the finest ever heard in 
‘Loronto, whue the critics were quick 
to perceive tne contagious enthusiasm 
and brilliant work of the full chorus 
in scenes from Faust and La Travi- 
ata. 

Produced as an Opera Workshop, 
scenery and costumes were limited, 
and in Faust the soldier Valentin was 
portrayed by David Hughes wearing 
his R.C.A.F. battledress of greyish 
blue. <All but one of the men and a 
good many of the women recently 
served in the Canadian forces through- 
out the world; probably few of them 
expected to be singing grand opera 
within a year of their discharge from 
military service. It was suggested 
that this previous discipline was one 
good reason for the success of the 
hrst production, Undoubtedly they ac- 
cepted quite cheerfully the continual 
grind of rehearsals which often breaks 
down the enthusiasm of non-profes- 
sional casts. 


La Bohéme Presented 


One of the most satisfying scenes 
from the audience viewpoint was that 
from act one of La Bohéme when Ro- 
dolfo, played by Earl Dick, entertains 
his pretty visitor, Mimi (Mary Mor- 
rison), This was a charming bit of 
work which quite obviously captivated 
the audience. The difficult and almost 
unsupported role of Desdemona, in 
the opening scene from act four of 
Otello, was effectively carried by 
Elizabeth Benson Guy with Jean 
Marie Scott as Emilia. The duel 
scene and death of Valentin in act 
three of Faust gave the audience a 
truly sardonic Mephistopheles played 
by Andrew MacMillan as he tor- 
mented the bewildered Faust (Ber- 
tram Rawlyk). Very appealing was 
that scene from act two of Der Ro- 
senkavalier when the Princess von 
Werdenberg (Louis Roy) removed all 
obstacles to the betrothal of Sophie 
(Elizabeth Corrigan) and Octavian 
(Dorothy Marshall). The whole of act 
three from La Traviata was given and 
brought an enthusiastic audience to 
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Marion Palfi 


MARIO PUPILS.APPEAR IN HANSEL AND GRETEL 


A rehearsal of Humperdinck's fairy opera by pupils of Queena Mario under Dean 

Dixon in the Hunter College auditorium. Left to right: Bernice Fries as the Dew 

Fairy; Mr. Dixon; Jane Beard, alternate for the Sandman; Frances Bible, Hansel; 
Vivian Bauer, the Witch; Mme. Mario, and Patricia McGreevy, Gretel 


Under the baton of Dean Dixon, 
pupils of Queena Mario from the 
Juilliard School of Music, were heard 
in Acts II and III of Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel in the Hunter Col- 


lege auditorium on Dec. 28. The only 
member of the cast not fro~ the Juil- 
liard School was Miss Bauer who is 
a pupil in Mme. Mario’s private 
studio. 


its feet, chorus and soloists doing 
splendid work. The distressed Vio- 
letta’ was well acted and sung by 


Diana Thomson, her two lovers being 
played by «onald Stewart as Alfredo 
and Robert Doree as Douphel. 


Franca Pupil Appears 


On Jan. 14 when Eduoard Nies 
Berger played an organ concert in 
New York’s Fifth Avenue Presbyter- 
ian, the speaker was Rev. David En- 
gelhardt, a pupil of Ida Franca. 
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Alec Templeton 


(Continued from page 5) 


Miss Humphrey took charge—it was his habit 
to stand before the piano and reach up to the 
keyboard and he had to be persuaded to sit 
down and use his thumbs. His sense of pitch 
has always been so acute that he could recog- 
nize his friends by the sound of their bicycles 
so that it was only necessary for him to absorb 
key relationships and to learn the names for 
sounds and chords he instinctively put together 
in the right way. 

After his “debut” at the age of six—when he 
not only played the piano but conducted a 
youthful choir and saved it from nervous jitters 
and rapidly descending pitch by his own keen 
ear and savoir faire—it was perfectly clear that 
Alec was for music and music was for Alec. 
At 15, he was invited to play the Beethoven 
Emperor Concerto with the Cardiff Orchestra 
and learned the formidable work between 
Thursday and Monday. The exams at the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal Col- 
lege were plain sailing and while still in his 
‘teens he had engagements all over England 
and on the Continent. 

Outwardly all was serious young scholarship 
—a prodigy come to fulfillment, a concert artist 
of more ‘than unusual achievement. Inwardly, 
the humor had begun to bubble. For his own 
amusement and for his close friends, Alec would 
imitate some raucous female intent on murder- 
ing Brahms with her own sound waves; would 
change to the strangled sheep-being-run-over- 
by-a-steam-roller effect which German tenors 
past their prime cannot seem to avoid; would 
deliver perfectly the cackles and cut-cut-ca-da- 
cuts which are a superannuated coloratura’s ap- 
proximation of the Bell Song; would, in fine, 
do a Templeton stunt. 

But it was not until he came to this country 
in 1935 that these “stunts”, based so firmly on 
real musical understanding that the pundits 
cheered even at Bach in boogie, reached a pub- 
lic which was soon to be adoring. 


Master in Two Worlds 


Eleven years later, Alec Templeton is the 
rare instrumentalist who lives equally comfort- 
ably in the two worlds labelled, for lack of 
clearer semantics, “classical” and “popular”. 
You cannot name another who has made the 
step from classical to popular and held ground 
in both camps. Plenty have tried to go the 
other way and‘some have partially succeeded. 
But the balance in Templeton’s case is exactly 
equal—he is at home in both worlds and in de- 
mand as much for Schubert straight as for 
Debussy doctored. 

Proof of this was right at hand. Just before 
our visit Mr. Templeton had finished dictating 
his newest “opera”, playing the entire piece, 
singing all parts and accompanying himself 
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With Louis Armstrong, named after one of Temple- 
ton's favorite jazz virtuosos. Reason obvious” 


while a gifted transcriber set it down on paper. 
It was designed for the Prudential Hour on 
Jan. 26 and you may have heard it by the time 
you read this. Then he was leaving the next 
morning for a month’s concert tour in the south. 

“The Coffee song inspired the opera”, 
chuckled Mr. Templeton. “Just wait till you 
hear Risé Stevens and Jimmy Carroll rhapso- 
dizing about how much coffee there is in Brazil. 

“A classical background is good for swing 
musicians”, he continued. “As examples take 
Art Tatum and Teddy Wilson. Both studied 
serious music and it shows in their playing. I 
firmly believe that one has to know music thor- 
oughly before attempting to parody it. 

“The one-finger style of piano-playing, the 
‘hot lick’, really started with Bach. I think he 
would have liked swing. You can notice in my 
parodies I haven’t altered melody or tempo— 
just an accent here and there which transforms 
the style and makes it humorous by contrast”. 

More serious and extended musical composi- 
tion makes demands on his time as well. A 
String Quartet, written for the Fine Arts 
Quartet of Chicago, was broadcast over WJZ 
on Nov. 16; a chorale based on the Venite 
psalm has been dedicated to the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle Choir—‘the finest choral organiza- 
tion I know”, says the composer. His first 
score for a musical, Dreamboat, written to 
words by Stella Unger and based on Victor 
Wolfson’s play, Excursion, is due for produc- 
tion any day now. Also you will see a large 
credit line for A. T. as composer in the new 
Durante-Kelly-Allyson movie, Cabbages and 
Kings, soon to be released. 

A Suite based on the musical noises around 
his house is in contemplation as is a Portrait of 
a Grandfather Clock. He thinks of calling the 
former Stornello, which, meaning. starlings, is 
the name of his Connecticut home, where the 
birds are in abundance. 

One day a tradesman, seeing the sign which 
marks the beautiful estate, said mournfully to 
Templeton’s friend, Stanley North: 

“Have those Templetons moved? Who are 
the Stornellos? FEye-talian folks I bet”. 


A recent Florida reunion. 
John Prosser (center), 
who now manages Sta- 
tion WKAT in Miami 
Beach, once produced 
Universal Rhythm, a 
radio show, for Ford, and 
that's where Templeton 
and Richard Bonelli 


(right), first met 
Andmore Studio 








Versatile Alec also plays the zither and longs for 
a set of bagpipes. If he gets them, Mrs. Templeton 
threatens to leave 


The Grandfather Clock is one of his keenest 
delights. It chimes in his favorite key, E 
Major, and Juliette had to search a long time 
with a tuning fork in hand before she could find 
it as a present for him. He has a passion for 
chimes. 

“When I was only a small boy I used to be 
mad about bells”, he declared. “I’d run about 
from house to house, ringing doorbells—a kind 
of a one-boy perpetual Hallowe’en —and in 
every house I'd visit I’d look for bells—dinner 
bells, pushbells—any kind. Bells and music- 
boxes—I adore tinkly sounds.” 

His own collection of chiming clocks is fabu- 
lous, from a “Great Grampa” to a little marvel 
which sounds the hour after each quarter hour 
chime. This gem is currently being repaired 
but will receive a warm welcome home. Called 
Ugvye because it was his wife Julie’s birthday 
present to him (see glossary) it is a great com- 
fort, says the pianist, “because when you wake 
up in the middle of the night and hear it you 
never have to wonder what half-past or quarter- 
after it is—you'll know in a minute.” 





Big Ben and Grampa Agree 


One of the minor thrills of his recent exis- 
tence was discovering that his Grampa clock 
struck exactly to the second with Big Ben, 
broadcast from London. 

“Big Ben’s chimes are in F, so that wasn’t so 
harmonious with Grampa’s E, but Grampa 
strikes in G Minor and the Big Ben in E Minor, 
just a major third lower. It was enchanting. 
Ottawa’s Big Ben in front of the House of Par- 
liament is exactly like the London Big Ben. I 
think it would be fun to have them both broad- 
cast simultaneously.” 

He was much interested to hear about the 
Town Hall chimes in Stockholm, which play a 
little tune in a minor key and vowed to hear 
them sometime to discover which key — we 
couldn’t identify it for him. 

Bells or broadcasts or his own work—it’s all 
music. Music forms an almost steady accom- 
paniment to his life., WNYC or WOXR are 
almost constantly dialed on his radio. “I 
wouldn’t live anywhere outside a listening dis- 
tance from New York,” he said. “I can’t 
imagine doing without those two stations.” 

As many walls as will hold them are devoted 
to record albums in his house. He likes to give 
record concerts for himself and friends, plan- 
ning the programs carefully for balance and 
length and contrast. When we can lay hands 
(anything short of stealing) on an album of the 
Fauré Quartet played by the Pro Arte Quartet 
we're promised a recital of quartets also includ- 
ing the Ravel and the Debussy. Paging 
WNYC, which owns one of the few sets in 
existence. We'll be calling you. 

When we do, we promise not to use Alec’s 
new name for us, to go with Quaintance. 
“Corny, but I like it.” he commented, as he 
christened us “Shadolda.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 















CIVIC-MINDED 
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Left to right, Alfred H. Morton, president of N.C.A.C.; Blanche Thebom 
and Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan Opera, enjoy a witticism 










At a supper party given by Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Bottorff at their , m . 

home in Scarsdale, N. Y., are (left to right) Harlowe Dean, new Concert Service Artists and Officers 
western field manager of Civic Concert Service; Winifred Heidt, : om 
William Galligan, eastern field manager; Dusolina Giannini, D. L. 

Cornetet, vice-president of C.C.S.; Jan Peerce, Georgette Cohan, 


and Mr. Bottorf Hold Twenty-Sixth Conference 





Left to right, O. O. Bottorff regales Genia Nemenoff, Mrs. Bottorff and 
Pierre Luboshutz with a good story 





Larry Gordon 


Round Table conference (left to right): Ezio Pinza, Gladys Swarthout, Mrs. Pinza 
and Frank Chapman 


All photos except one at right by Ben Greenhaus 






Surrounded: Arthur J. Gaines, manager of the 

Minneapolis Symphony, with Josephine Antoine 

Harlowe Dean (left) and two representatives of C.C.S. (left) and Mercedes Walker, special field represen- Admirers: Rosalyn Tureck in a huddle with three 
chat with Martial Singher (right) tative of C.C.S. representatives of C.C.S. 














CHARLES L. WAGNER 


announces his 


Thirty-seventh Season of Distinguished Musical Entertainment 


“MADAMA BUTTERFLY” ——> 


September 29 to 
December 15, 1947 


“A NIGHT IN OLD VIENNA” —> 
January through April, 1948 








DANIEL ERICOURT —_> 
MILIZA KORJUS —_> 


NICOLA MOSCONA 








MONA BRADFORD 


RAFAEL LACARES 








SARI BIRO > 





EDDIE KATZ —P 
MARGUERITE McCLELLAND —> 





JON CROWE 


Puccini's popular. opera. Seven weeks already sold out! 
Four extra weeks added — wire promptly. Musical 
Director: Edwin McArthur; Artistic Director: Desire 
Defrere. New settings. Colorful costumes. Orchestra 
of thirty and Full Chorus. 


The new idea in concerts. The best of Vienna's melodies 
sung by five outstanding, attractive young American 
artists. Musical Director: Warner Bass. 


Master Pianist. 


Coloratura Soprano. Star of MGM's "The Great Waltz”’. 
Returns from world tour in October, 1947. 


Bass-baritone, Metropolitan Opera. Twenty-fourth guest 
appearance with Toscanini on February | 6th in Berlioz’ 
"Romeo and Juliette Symphony", NBC at 5 P.M. (EST). 


The recitalist par-excellence. 


Contralto. Currently on tour with "A Night in Old 
Vienna". A winner of repeat dates in recitals. 


"One of the best tenors before the public today" (N. Y. 
Journal American). Currently: guest artist San Carlo 
Opera, Milan, Italy. 


“One of the finest keyboard artists male or female 


(N. Y. Herald Tribune). 
Distinguished young American violinist. 


Lyric soprano. Winner of ali vocal awards at Miss 
America Pageant, 1946. Paul Althouse says: "A beau- 
tiful voice, a hard worker and sincere artist. In all, a 
talent of great promise." 


America's new tenor. “Voices Down the Wind", NBC 
Sundays at 10:30 A.M. (EST), beginning March 2, 1947. 
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